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ae attend to my little errands of love 
Early this year, 

That the brief days before Christmas may be 
Unhampered and clear 

Of the fever of hurry. The breathless rushing that I 
Have known in the past 

Shall not possess me. I shall be calm in my soul 
‘And ready at last 

For Christmas: “The Mass of the Christ.” 


—Grace NoLu CRowELL 


A Christmas That Is Different 


N SPITE of our enjoyment of Christmas, there is always 

a certain sameness about it. The candle-like figures 
| for decorating the front of the church are just as beautiful 
as they were eight years ago when we first saw them. They 
must be carefully put away each year. But they are the 
same ones. We have to adjust ourselves first to their same- 
ness before we can enjoy their loveliness. So it is with 
many of the things we do and see at Christmas. 

We would not, or should not, protest at this repetition 
of the same things year after year. Presents, dinners, 
visits, trees, decorations (carefully put away last year to 
) use again), carols, even the same Santa Claus suit that 
has decorated the same rotund deacon these many years 
—all these are good. Life gives us many of its richest 
gifts on the same platter and in the same form year after 
year. To protest against it too much may be a sign that 
we ourselves have sagged in spirit. 

Yet, there is a note that many of us could put into 
Christmas any year. It is the note of a thoughtful and 
deliberate insight into the feelings and needs of other 
people. It would demand of us a resolution to make 
material gifts only a means to inner and spiritual mean- 
ings, rather than an end in themselves. Such an idea would 
mean a few short Christmas notes rather than a multitude 
of printed cards. It would mean guests at Christmas din- 
ner to whom such would be an event and not just another 
dull feast. It would mean letters to friends long forgot- 
ten, but whose lives would still answer us. Under such an 
ideal for Christmas we would give more thought to the 
lonely aged than to those young persons who are already 
failing to understand life because it is too heavily bur- 
dened with gifts and not enough lifted by responsibility. 
We would seek out poor children instead of surfeiting the 
well-to-do. We would remember those to whom any gift 
would be an excitement rather than those for whom any 
choice is difficult for us because they already have so 
much. Perhaps, for some young person, we would not 
ease our conscience by a gift at all, but grant the greater 
boon of taking an interest in him and talking through his 
problem and helping him to find his way by a planned 
program of living. 

For many of us, this note at Christmas might mean a 
deliberate attempt to understand anew our enemies, the 
people we do not like, and the prejudices that make them 
objectionable to us. Perhaps a more inclusive under- 
standing would show us that even these people are more 
like us than we have dared to admit. In our attempts to 
enter more sympathetically into their world, we may gain 
a clearer insight into our own—and discover the points 
at which our own attitudes and acts and skills in social 
living have fallen short. In this deeper understanding of 
the feelings and needs of persons, it may be that such 
finer insight, like many other virtues, must begin at home. 

So, on this note of human understanding, we may have 
a Christmas that is different. 


Editorial 


‘Little Leaders in Peace” 


HIS title appeared as the heading for the leading edi- 

torial in the Chattanooga Times for August 28. In the 
editorial was an account of a dramatic rehearsal of the 
signing of the Kellogg Pact by a group of children of 
the Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church, South. The 
editorial reports that the children were “bent upon the 
performance of an act to which grave earnestness gave 
the dignity that is peculiar to the serious child. They had 
heard their parents talk of war and they were troubled. 
Because their slogan is, ‘Be Ye Doers of the Word, Not 
Hearers Only,’ they asked their Sunday school teacher if 
they could hold their own services in connection with the 
anniversary about which they had heard. 

“They ran up two flags, the Cross, and the Stars and 
Stripes, and when the flags flew at the staff-tops they lifted 
their child voices and sang, ‘My Country Is the World.’ 
They exhibited a sign which they had commissioned a 
painter to do for them. It called attention to the anniver- 
sary of the Peace Pact and bore this their final expression: 
“Peace Is Love.’ ” 

Giving a résumé of some of the situations which are now 
seriously threatening the peace of the world and some of 
the efforts that are being made to avoid disaster, the edi- 
torial continues: 

“While wise men despair of finding a way to avert a 
conflict, children run up a flag of the Cross and emblazon 
on a banner words which would accomplish more than all 
the counsels of the mighty if the world would only listen: 
‘Peace Is Love.’ ” 

We are calling attention to this editorial for two reasons. 
First, because this enterprise in which the children en- 
gaged seems to us significant; and second, because it sug- 
gests that the community as a whole recognizes the stra- 
tegic importance of the church’s work with children when 
that work concerns itself with vital issues. Two such values 
deserve our serious thought at this season. 


A Pastor’s Plea 


HE thing I am concerned about,” earnestly pled the 

minister, “is that we have a process under way in this 
church by which we are developing, in even a limited 
group of men and women, a well-considered and in- 
telligent body of Christian opinion on some of the great 
issues which our church ought to be, and actually must 
be facing. In my preaching I am trying to help and to 
guide the men and women of our church in being really 
Christian in their attitudes, opinions, and actions with 
reference to the confusing and difficult issues which 
present-day life forces them to face. But when I try to 
make my preaching significant and life-centered in this 
respect, I am largely in the dark as to any well-considered 
supporting opinion by which members of this church back 
me up and reinforce my Christian witness in this church 
and community. 
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“Take the matter of the liquor problem, or the issues of 
war and peace, of gambling, of Sunday observance. What 
dare I say from the pulpit with any hope of enough back- 
ing to make it a significant witness in this community? 
I would rather take a less extreme position than my own 
personal convictions would warrant, if I could feel that 
back of me was a body of Christian public opinion in our 
church which had developed out of some good, clear, un- 
biased, intelligent thinking on this question. That’s why I 
am interested in launching, even with a small group, some 
other kind of adult study program than we now have. 
At least that might be the beginning of a process for de- 
veloping such a body of Christian conviction upon which 
I could depend in our church as I am confronted with 
these crucial and baffling issues.” 

This is practically a verbatim report of a statement 
made by a minister when the Board of Religious Educa- 
tion of his church, a progressive suburban church, was 
considering the possibility of launching a more serious 
study program among adults. Many churches would have 
felt very well pleased with as good an adult program as 
this church already had. There were five adult classes, 
highly organized and maintaining an excellent attendance 
through vigorous promotion. 

Why did not this plan meet the need? Reasons given 
during the discussion showing why it did not were as fol- 
lows: The classes are so highly organized or institution- 
alized that promotion of each class as such takes prece- 
dence over any serious study program which it might 
carry. The aim of the program seems to be to “build up 
the class” rather than to make any desired changes in the 
thinking and life of its members. Social activities, plans “ 
to raise money and to promote attendance and member- 
ship in the class take so much time and attention in the 
Sunday morning session that little is left for the teacher. 
The students do practically no studying on lesson prepara- 
tion. The lesson courses followed do not deal in a 
thorough and challenging way with life problems of the 
members. For these reasons, if the need expressed in the 
plea of the pastor is to be met, a new type of class must 
be set up centering entirely in a serious study enterprise 
and free from social, promotional, and organizational con- 
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cerns. The chief obstacle suggested which such a new 
study program might confront would be the probable 
opposition of some of the existing classes for fear inroads 
might be made upon their attendance and the loyalty of 
their members! 

This pastor’s plea should be heeded by those responsible 
for the Christian education of adults. Some of our “most 
successful” adult classes come dangerously near being 
liabilities with respect to truly spiritual and educational 
objectives. With the exception of an occasional class 
which has an unusual educator as a teacher, the situation 
described is all too prevalent. 

Time was when the intellectual and spiritual authority 
accorded the minister gave great weight to his pulpit 
pronouncements. His influence was relatively large enough 
so that the pulpit alone was a powerful moulder of opinion 
in the pew. The modern adult has been compelled to de- 
velop such “sales resistance” against the radio, the press, 
the ubiquitous billboard, and the high pressure salesman 
that he greets any unusual or disturbing challenge from 
his minister as well with a shrug of the shoulders and the 
“Oh Ye-a-h-h?” attitude. The tragedy is that these moulders 
of public opinion have commandeered for their purpose all 
the ingenious devices discovered by the cleverest inventor, 
the most skilled psychologist, and the most adroit jour- 
nalist for accomplishing their purpose, which at many 
points is contrary to and subversive of Christian ideals. 
The modern pulpit, on the other hand, is blessed with no 
such recent accessions of power. 

Only a process of sincere, thorough, open-minded, 
creative group thinking, in a group whose norms are in- 
telligent Christian idealism, will develop significant con- 
victions and well-founded opinions on these issues. Yet 


Christians and the church must grapple with them today ° 


if any remnant of Christian idealism is to be preserved 


and nurtured. The pastor needs the backing of a real — 
program of adult education* in the church. A group of — 
promotionally minded social organizations will not meet — 


the need even if they are called “classes.” 


*The new “Learning for Life’? program of guided study for adults is designed 
to give pastors this kind of backing. Bulletin No. 410, price 15 cents, describes 


the program. Available from denominational boards, state councils, and the In- — 


ternational Council. 


Lord, Open My Eyes to Far Horizons 


A CHRISTIAN TEACHER’S PRAYER 


CONFESS unto thee, O God, the near-sighted- 
ness of my soul. 
I have been absorbed in that which is Now and 
Here. 
Sharpen my vision so that I can see what lies 
within Then and There. 
Walk back with me along the tracks of History. 
Enable me to have fellowship with the men of 
wisdom from all the ages. Let me learn of their 
faith. Show me their courage. Reveal unto me 
their dreams, their insights, their hazardous under- 
takings. 
Let my imagination cherish the peoples of ancient 


times, the convulsions of society, the steady ad- 
vances of culture and of religion. 
Show me the throbbing of atoms in the stars. 
Bring the distant places of the earth close home 


to me in knowledge and understanding. 

People my home with the far-flung races of the 
world. Fuse them with my table talk. Give them 
a place in my plans for living. Write their hopes 
and needs upon the walls of my memory. 

Buttress my teaching through my awareness of 
Thyself and Thy purpose, encompassing our small 
hearts, “yesterday and today and forever.” 

—P.R.H. 
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My Growing Thought of God 


The Fourth of a Series of Articles by Religious Leaders 
on Their Personal Spiritual Development 


is an exceedingly difficult matter to disentangle one’s 


earliest impressions from one’s later interpretations 


of them. Perhaps it is impossible to describe those 


| early impressions to mature persons otherwise than through 


the coloring which the light of later years throws upon the 
picture. 

Is it possible that conflicting theories of God and re- 
ligion should be mirrored in the mind of a little child? 
That the child at one and the same time, or alternately, 
should think of a kind, loving, Heavenly Father, watching 
with tender care over his children, and of a God that 
makes the child afraid and does not wholly accept the 
child until the child “gets converted”? I seem to discover 
both of these Gods in the thought of that little child of 
those far-off years. 

One, I take it, was the God and Father of Jesus, and of 
my mother and father—a God of everyday experience in 


_-a Christian home and in the world of life about me. The 


other was the God of what now seems to me to have been 
a mistaken theology, and of those who certainly had a 
mistaken understanding of a child’s religion. At one and 


_ the same time, I loved and trusted my Heavenly Father, 


needing only guidance and encouragement in the path in 


‘}) which he would have me walk; and I looked forward with 


dread to the time when I must “get converted.” I always 
meant to be a Christian, and if this was necessary in order 
to be a Christian, I would go through with it. But even 


_ then, as it now seems, there was something unappealing, 


if indeed not repugnant, to me in what certainly had no 
meaning or reality to me. 

My real religious life and childlike faith in God—which 
had already begun, and which has grown through the 
years—I was led to discount, while I looked “to get re- 
ligion” by some magical or sudden happening. Had I not 
heard others tell what marvelous things had happened to 
them at conversion? Had I not understood the preachers 
to say that this must happen to everyone in order to be 
saved? 

When the revival came I “went up,” and was counted 
among the “converts” of the meeting. Then I joined the 
church without any other ceremony or instruction. Ac- 
tually, I went through with what seems to me now to have 
been an almost terrifying experience. I went to the altar 
amid much excitement, and there wept, because of the 
excitement and because others were weeping. This I did 
in perfectly good faith, thinking that something mysterious 
would happen to me. But nothing did happen, except the 
beginnings of disappointment and questioning because 
nothing happened. 

As I look back upon this experience of my childhood, 
at the revival and upon all the artificiality connected with 
it, it seems to me that a little child was made sad, and 
left to fears and doubts by the mistaken teaching of the 
church that “except a little child be converted and have 
the experience that some grown-ups who have lived in sin 
have when they are converted, the child cannot enter into 


the Kingdom of God.” 


As I try to follow my Christian experience and inter- 
pret it, I have to report that I do not remember the be- 
ginnings of my Christian life, and that I went through 
the painful experience recounted above only because I was 
willing to do that if that was a part of the requirement. 
It was an evidence of my sincerity, but was otherwise an 
unfortunate and beclouding experience. 

That cloud of uncertainty that then came over me lin- 
gered until I discovered years later that I had been seeking 
some unnatural experience conceived in almost magical 
terms, while I was discounting my real faith and desire to 
do the will of God. When I came to discover the mistakes 
of those who had misled me, a new peace did come into 
my life. But it would be a misnomer to call this my “con- 
version” to the Christian life. It was rather the joy of 
discovering that I had never been adrift. I discovered 
that my childhood faith, which had not been destroyed, in 
spite of these stumbling blocks thrown in my way, was a 
real religious faith, and that I did not have to conform my 
religious experience to that of any other. The stream that 
had been partially choked by artificial barriers began to 
flow without hindrance. That stream I think has grown 
stronger and deeper through the years. And not a few of 
those years have been given to trying to remove some of 
the barriers that very pious people have unwittingly 
thrown across the pathway of other children. 

As the years have passed, I think my faith has grown 
more simple rather than more complex. I can understand 
why I was drawn to the God and Father of Jesus, and why 
I was repelled from the harsh God of vengeance that had 
to be appeased and satisfied before he would forgive; and 
I can understand why it was impossible for me as a trust- 
ing, loving child to square my experiences with the de- 
mands of the mechanical, dogmatic theology of the time. 
It more and more has seemed to me a strange thing that 
instead of understanding that God has ever been seeking 
to reconcile the world unto himself—most of all through 
his revelation in Christ—Christians have interpreted God 
as though he had to be reconciled to the world and made 
willing to forgive and save his children. It seems to me 
that the revelation of Christ when clearly understood must 
forever do away with that idea of God and show him to 
us as a Father who is like Jesus, and who shares in the 
compassion, and in the suffering for his children which 
is revealed both in the life and the death of Jesus. 

Court procedures and legalistic refinements seem to me 
sadly out of place in preaching the gospel. The spirit of a 
Father who seeks the higher life of his children, and the 
spirit of the family which is necessary to life in the family 
seem to me to represent far more desirable approaches. 
I am certain that this is true for a little child. And while 
I have spent years in studying theology, I am content to be 
a child in my Father’s house, into which Jesus has led me 
as my guide. I am interested in many problems of the uni- 
verse, but I do not have to know the answers to them all in 
order to believe that the spirit that was in Jesus was a self- 
evidencing light straight from the heart of God. 


Born 


Exile 


By Marcus L. Bacu* 


N October 5, 1535, the first complete English trans- 
QO lation of the Bible appeared in London in the form 

of unbound sheets wrapped in a remnant of tar- 
paulin and dedicated to “the Most Noble and Gracious 
Prince King Henry the Eighth.” The translator whose 
name was humbly affixed to this dedication was Myles 
Coverdale of Yorkshire, one of the few to escape martyr- 
dom in the bloody history that accompanied the Scriptures 
in their march to a vernacular transcription, and one of 
the first religionists to temper fanatical faith with 
diplomacy. 

How hazardous had become this task of presenting an 
English Bible to English speaking people is apparent 
when the fate of previous translators is recalled. As early 
as 1379, John Wyclif had begun converting a cantle of the 
great Book into Oxford English of the period. He was 
probably the most noted dialectician among a world of 
friars and priests, a priest himself although not a re- 
treatant as we generally think of him. He was, rather, a 
scholar who, with numerous degrees from English uni- 
versities, spent most of his life in academic surroundings. 
But he was wholly incautious in his effort to bring a 
vernacular Bible to the people. He denounced the bishops 
who opposed him as “poisonous weeds” and referred to 
the Pope as “a limb of Lucifer.” The clergy he accused 
of being “black dogs” in a “camp of lepers” and the land- 
lords “vultures who prey upon the poor.” But when the 
accused turned upon him they found him protected by the 
common people who were hearing him gladly. Five times 
he was ordered seized and on each occasion he was rescued 
by the intercession of friends. 

His work on an English translation was done mostly 
in the rectory of Lutterworth and among his assistants 
were Nicholas de Hereford and John Purvey who worked 
on the Old and New Testaments respectively, translating 
directly from the Vulgate. 

After three years of earnest work, his efforts were cut 
short by a sudden stroke of paralysis. To the delight of 
his antagonists his pen was stopped and he died in 1384. 
His followers buried him in a secret grave where his re- 
mains lay undisturbed for many years. Then, in 1427, his 
resting place was discovered and the Pope ordered “the 
body and bones of Wyclif” to be exhumed and publicly 
burned and his ashes cast to the four winds so that no 
trace of the “pernicious blasphemer” might be seen again. 
The injunction was all too speedily carried out and a few 


*lowa City, Iowa. 
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months later Wyclif’s ashes were scattered into the river 
Swift and his enemies felt they were at least partially 
avenged. 

What of the Wyclifite Bible? Its fate was no less severe. 
Wherever it was discovered it was utterly destroyed. The 
church, prevailing upon the King, urged him to make it a 
criminal offense for any person to “keep, transcribe, buy 
or sell” any Bibles or books bearing the authorship of 
Wyclif, Hereford, or Purvey. During the year 1400, 
thousands of complete or incomplete English translations 
of the great Book were confiscated and burned, and later 
the church enacted its long-sought-for ultimatum that no 
person should ever be allowed an attempt at transcription 
into English without the consent of the Bishop of London. 
Thus, with Wyclif out of the way, Hereford and Purvey 
were seized and sentenced to life imprisonment, sent to 
Rome, and later released upon recantation and _ self- 
renunciation of their previous fellowship with the hated 
Oxford priest. Every available English text was turned 
over to the church and that body of religionists re- 
laxed in the assurance that the holy Latin tongue would 
henceforth remain the only language through which God 
could ever speak. And, since the priests were practically 
the only persons versed in that tongue, the dissemination 
of the Holy Word would remain with them. 

But the torch lighted by John Wyclif was not so easily 
put out. It was jealously guarded by the “Poor Preachers” 
whom he had inspired and who, after his death, met in 
secret to pore over the crudely bound copies of his trans- 
lation. It was caught by the martyr John Huss, and 
placed into the hands of Martin Luther who converted 
the entire Bible into German, translating from Latin, 
Hebrew, and Greek, and no doubt using what fragments 
of the Wyclifite Bible he was able to secure. Such was 
the labyrinthic route by which another attempt at an 
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English translation was to be made. And the next Eng- 
lishman to undertake the perilous task was William 
Tyndale. 

About the time Henry VIII was crowned, Tyndale, then 
| at Oxford, was seized with a passionate desire to complete 

the work which Wyclif had so faithfully begun. He found 
himself in the very atmosphere which had inspired the 
former translation; and as for conditions in church and 
state, they seemed to him to reflect a desperate need for a 
knowledge of the “Scriptures undefiled.” England sorely 
needed the light now burning in Germany where Luther’s 
testaments were freeing people of the bondage of sin 
and the church; in Bohemia, where the spirit of John Huss 
was leading a downtrodden and beaten people to kinship 
with God; in Florence, where Savonarola was bringing a 
degraded world into a consciouness of hope and faith; in a 
strange new country across the sea, where pilgrims were 
finding religious freedom and where men would be per- 
mitted to read the Master’s words each in his own tongue. 

Tyndale saw Caxton’s printing press and it fired him 
with a great vision. “I shall place a copy of the English 
Bible into the hands of every plowboy in England!” he 
cried. He found himself endowed with a fluent command 
of seven languages and vowed that, “The New Testament 
will be translated from the original Greek, and the Old 
Testament from the original Hebrew!” Looking about for 
assistants, he heard whispers everywhere of men who 
would bend their hearts to the task. He was invited to 
remain at Little Sodbury in Gloucestershire, but he de- 
clined, determined that London should be the scene for 
the drama in which he had cast himself as protagonist. 

William Tyndale was too credulous in all this. Too 
blinded by a religious zeal. Too misled by his own 
enthusiasm. Too much a part of the simple faith of Little 
Sodbury folk. Arriving in London, in 1523, he walked 
boldly into the Bishop’s study and confidently requested 
that churchman to grant him permission to translate the 
Scriptures! And more, to lend him whatever assistance 
might be necessary to make the translation available not 
only to plowboys, but to every subject of the vagrant 
King Henry. Scarcely had the Bishop flatly refused such 
a request than the machinery was set in motion to stop 
Tyndale should he attempt such a move in defiance of 
the Bishop’s decree. And attempt it he did. Almost over 
night he became incarnated with the spirit of Wyclif. The 
trustful Sodbury scholar became a volcano which poured 
forth invectives against the Papacy and the church. Even 
more scathing were his anathemas as he called the Pope 
“anti-Christ” and the friars “whores and leeches.” Yet 
in all this he remained deluded by the thought that he 
could bring about what Wyclif had so nobly, albeit vainly, 
attempted a hundred and fifty years before. 

This he did realize, that any English version of the 
Scriptures would have to come from outside the country 
he wished to save. “That Book,” he told his followers, 
“must of a truth be born in exile!” So, with his life 
threatened, he made a clandestine escape into a foreign 
country, the one country rife with reformation and revolt 
—Germany. Here, in Hamburg, a brief respite from ene- 
mies permitted him to prepare about a third of the New 
Testament and get it in shape for printing. To find 
printeries it was necessary for him to go to Cologne since 
the new invention had not yet been set up in the north 
German city. His arrival in Cologne was marked with ut- 
most caution and friends informed him that spies were 
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everywhere, having received word that a portion of the 
translation was soon to go to press. 

Just as the printing was to begin, he was betrayed by an 
arch-enemy named Cochlaeus who came armed with au- 
thority to put an end to the commission and arrest the 
translator. Tyndale managed to escape only with the 
assistance of a co-worker who, in turn, was able to secure 
the cherished translation and escort Tyndale to Worms 
where Luther was at his zenith and where they might be 
assured of fresh security. Luther gave Tyndale every 
possible assistance, and it was in 1525 that the first editions 
of the New Testament were completed, printed and bound, 
and ready to be smuggled into England. 


CARCELY had the first copy arrived before ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities were setting up their destructive defense 
to exterminate every copy. Imported goods, especially flax 
and grain, were thoroughly searched and every rumor of a 
dreaded Tyndale Testament was tracked down. So it is 
both remarkable and hard to realize that, despite this op- 
position, by some secret system of colportage, over fifteen 
thousand copies were introduced into England during the 
year and actually distributed to English homes. Nor is it 
surprising to note how short-lived was their existence and 
that over fourteen thousand were burned the following 
year. Today, it is said, only three copies are extant. 

The presses in Cologne could not be silenced. Slow, 
tedious, but sure, they kept turning out the English copies 
as long as Tyndale’s determinism could feed the presses 
and believing friends could supply the necessary funds 
for the task. Tyndale’s spirit was everywhere. 

But Tyndale was credulous, believing, naive in faith. 
One day a spy, masquerading as an agent, invited him to 
dinner. Tyndale accepted. As the two walked past a 
certain side street, three men sprang out and overpowered 
Tyndale, carried him off to Vilvorde tower, and threw 
him into one of the dungeons where a tiny window looked 
out over an angry moat. Here he lay for almost a year 
and a half, neglected, destitute, despised. All efforts of 
friends availed nothing. An occasional pretense at release 
by some authority had no other object than to appease 
persistent Christians. The presses were silenced. Bishops 
and church dignitaries smiled wryly. King Henry was 
busy getting rid of Anne of Boleyn. Sir Thomas More, 
who might have interceded, was himself confined in the 
tower of London awaiting execution. Tyndale was caught. 
And after many months, when half the world thought he 
was already dead, they dragged him from the dungeon, 
tied him to a stake, and burned him. And some have said 
that the Testament hidden beneath his clothes only served 
to make the fire more severe. 

By this time it must have been apparent to the most 
casual observer that the world, and England especially, 
was perpetually embroiled with clericals who would stop 
at no infamy to keep the Scriptures from being made 
available to the proletariat. Too much was at stake. To 
justify themselves they said, “What if the simple read the 
words of Holy Writ which say, ‘If thine eye offend thee, 
pluck it out and cast it from thee.’ Surely he will pluck 
out his eyes and so the whole realm will be full of blind 
men, to the great decay of the nation and the manifest loss 
of the king’s grace.” 

Two occurrences, however, set the stage for that reli- 
gious diplomat, Myles Coverdale, who was to be the first 
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Jane Addams and World Peace 


By ALBERT W. PaALMER* 


at Cedarville, Illinois, her childhood home, there is 

this simple inscription, “Jane Addams of Hull 
House and the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom.” Just that and nothing more! But it sums 
up a great spiritual pilgrimage of social experience and 
moral aspiration. It begins with Hull House but it ends 
with peace and freedom on a world-wide scale. And the 
two are intimately related in the story of Miss Addams’ 
unfolding life and thought. 

That story has just been told in clear and fascinating 
fashion by Professor James Weber Linn of the University 
of Chicago, her nephew, whose intimate and timely biog- 
raphy of Jane Addams has recently come from the press. 
I commend the book to all who want a deeper understand- 
ing of a really great life. It not only contains many facts 
not in the books Miss Addams wrote herself, such as 
Twenty Years at Hull House, but also presents a fair and 
sympathetic appraisal of her career. 

Jane Addams’ career as a worker for world peace 
had a long and interesting preparation and was very 
distinctly the outgrowth of her experience at Hull House 
in dealing with foreign populations of many languages 
and nationalities. But it also had some independent 
roots apart from Hull House. Perhaps it began that 
day when as a little girl she found her rather stern 


()i Jane Addams’ grave in the little rural cemetery 


and not overly emotional father in tears over the news 


of Mazzini’s death. What 
she learned that day about 
who Mazzini was, what he 
stood for, and why_ his 
death should bring tears 
to the eyes of an Illinois 
farmer, may well have been 
a formative influence in 
making her so internation- 
ally minded in later years. 
There is also a curious in- 
cident in her childhood 
which reveals a_ latent 
world consciousness. It has 
to do with a dream she had 
the world having 
come to a standstill and 
everything depending upon 
her making a wheel with 
which to get it started once 


more! 


about 


Another international in- 
fluence which came into her 
life before the Hull House 
days was the experience of 
repeated trips to Europe as 
a young woman. She did 
not go as a hurried tourist. 
She went ostensibly to rest, 
but that very fact meant 
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leisure to see beneath the surface and understand 
something of the human drama of European life and not 
just the palaces, pictures, and parades. On occasion this 
insight into the life of the common people burst forth into 
active indignation, as when in a certain German city she 
amazed the proprietor of a brewery by a flaming, and 
probably futile, protest against his treatment of his women 
employees. 

Still another international contact which widened her 
sympathies and which is only indirectly related to Hull 
House came to her with her appointment to serve on com- 
mittees in connection with international expositions, both 
the Chicago World’s Fair of 1893 and the Paris Exposition 
of 1900. And there may be deeper roots than any of these 
in her grounding in the Greek New Testament and the 
Greek philosophers and her absorption of Plato, whose 
teaching that “the excellent becomes the permanent” be- 
came a sort of central principle and fundamental faith 
with her. Add to this her sorrow at her father’s death and 
the deepening of her life currents through the limitations 
of poor health which turned her aside from medicine as a 
vocation and for a time left her baffled and uncertain. 
Such experiences make some natures morose or harsh, but 
with her it deepened a quality of universal sympathy with 
suffering and frustration which is at the heart of any 
truly Christian internationalism. 

And be it remembered that Jane Addams was very 
definitely and genuinely a 
Christian! One of the most 
beautiful accounts of a 


in all the annals of woman- 
hood is to be found in 
that truly lyric passage in 
Twenty Years at Hull 
House where she tells of 
joining the little Presby- 
terian church in Cedarville. 
When she came to Chicago 
she joined the small and 
struggling Ewing Street 
Congregational — Church, 
very near to Hull House, 
which has now become St. 
Mark’s Church for Mexi- 
cans. It is true that a nar- 
row-minded fanatical pas- 
tor once had her name for 
a time removed from the 
rolls, but it was irregularly 
done and the wrong was 
righted, so far as such a 
foolish act 
righted, years ago. As a 
minister I always found im 
my contacts 
Addams a_ certain 
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deep religious experience | 


could be | 


with Miss: 
inde-- 
scribable understanding of 
andl, 
viewpoint. Indeed she was 
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a ministering spirit, a “mother in God,” as_ they 
called her, to the people of the Hull House neighbor- 
hood. Although never ecclesiastically ordained, nor de- 
siring to be, she really was a minister in all the deepest 
realities of the pastoral calling. 

Jane Addams’ plunge into the Nineteenth Ward in Chi- 
cago did not seem to promise much in the direction of 
developing a world influence. To rent a house amid the 
poor and neglected foreign population of a great city, 
to start out by getting herself appointed a garbage in- 
spector, to study the child life of the back alleys and 
crowded tenements until she could write a most luminous- 
ly understanding book on The Spirit of Youth and the 
City Streets and ultimately secure the founding of the 
Juvenile Court, did not seem to promise much activity 
on the stage of world affairs. 


Nevertheless it was here in one of Chicago’s most neg- 
lected and poverty-stricken areas that she made the con- 
tacts and gained the insights which gave power and emo- 
tional drive to her campaign for peace later on. For one 
thing, the Hull House neighborhood was a sort of unofficial 
“Congress of Nations” perpetually in session—only, in- 
stead of merely talking, as a Congress does, its members 
were living according to their national cultures and tradi- 
tions and sometimes their national prejudices and enmities 
as well. I well remember once, when I was myself en- 
gaged in settlement work in another city, being waited 
upon by a group of Jewish boys and served with this ulti- 
matum: “If them dagoes comes into this club, we goes 
out!” Jane Addams doubtless faced not a few such inter- 
national or inter-racial complications, for Hull House was 
at a point where Irish, Poles, Greeks, Jews, Bohemians, 
and now Mexicans meet and mingle. Maxwell Street, the 
Hester Street of Chicago, is not far away, Greek signs 
abound, and a Mexican church is just around the corner. 
Once when a high school instructor asked the class to 
bring in foreign newspapers, I drove down to Halsted 
Street with my son, then a high school boy, and we soon 
collected newspapers in half a dozen languages! 


It was characteristic of the genuine quality of Miss 
Addams’ international sympathy that she did not try at 
Hull House merely to “Americanize” these foreign groups. 
Indeed it was sometimes quite the other way! I remem- 
ber in one of my earliest visits to Hull House being shown 
around personally by Miss Addams who impressed on me 
the importance of preserving the arts and crafts of the 
various foreign groups and of inducing their children to 
realize the beauty and dignity of ancestral cultures. It 
was no doubt this power to appreciate the folkways of 
other countries that bound the people of alien background 
to her and made them trust her and give her their 
confidence. 


So, when the World War came in 1914, it was inevitable 
that it should seem like a veritable civil war to Jane 
Addams. And it was equally inevitable that she should 
join heartily in the attempt to arouse and organize the 
women of all nations, both combatant and neutral, in 
behalf of peace. All her life-long experience had fitted 
her to think internationally. For years she had been 
trying to soften international prejudices and lower racial 
barriers in Chicago. How to resolve neighborhood con- 
flicts and replace them by better understandings was a part 
of the purpose and technic of a social settlement. 

(Continued on page 22) 


Annual Meetings of the 


International Council 


February 10-17 


LANS are being made for the Annual Meetings of the 

International Council in February next that will be of 
unusual interest. The usual meetings of the Committees, 
Professional Advisory Sections, Educational Commission, 
and the Executive Committee will be held. At these meet- 
ings significant matters will be discussed and important 
decisions made. 

In addition to these more usual features, there will be 
this year a series of addresses given by Toyohiko Kagawa 
of Japan. During the three days of the meetings set aside 
by the Professional Advisory Sections, Kagawa will speak 
at a joint session of all Sections at eleven o’clock. This 
address will be followed by discussion and a brief wor- 
ship service closing at 12:30. Kagawa comes to this coun- 
try for special meetings beginning at the end of December 
and carrying through until at least the spring. The 
leaders of the International Council feel very fortunate 
in being able to secure him for this series of addresses. 
It has been the practice of the Professional Advisory Sec- 
tions in recent yéars to come together for one period each 
day for joint sessions and inspirational, informative ad- 
dresses by some outstanding leader. Kagawa will fill a 
unique function in this regard at the meetings next 
February. 

The Sections will meet Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, February 10, 11, and 12, 1936. These meetings will 
not be open to the general public, but will be restricted to 
the members of the various Sections. 

During the meetings there will be a fellowship dinner 
on Wednesday evening, February 12, at which special 
recognition will be given to the report of Dr. Luther A. 
Weigle regarding his recent trip to China and to the 
World’s Sunday School Convention to be held at Oslo in 
July, 1936. 

A number of significant advance steps have been taken 
during the past year in the work of the Council. The 
organization of a National Laymen’s Commission to help 
guide the extension program for reaching the unreached; 
the New Leadership Program; the new adult study pro- 
gram, “Learning for Life”; the projected adult move- 
ment; and the rapid developments of the United Youth 
Movement, “Christian Youth Building a New World,” are 
among these. In radio education and in weekday work 
also, the year has been marked by far-reaching develop- 
ments. All these will be matters of major importance at 
the Annual Meetings. 

The schedule for the February meetings is as follows: 
Monpay, TurspAy, AND WEDNESDAY FORENOON AND AFTER- 

NOON, FesBruary 10, 11, anv 12 

Meetings of Professional Advisory Sections. 
Wepnespay Eveninc, Fesruary 12, 6:00-8:00 

Fellowship Dinner. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING AND THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12 AND 13 

Meetings of Committees. 

FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14 AND 15 

Educational Commission 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15 

Board of Trustees. 

Monpay, FEBRUARY 17 

Executive Committee. 
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Let's Celebrate 


By Ira A. Morton * 


OUNDS like a proposal to make whoopee? No, 
S something more dignified than that: an invitation 

to look straight at the idea and practice of religious 
celebrations. We have a good many of them in the 
church. But are they clearly understood, and do we 
make the best of them? For instance, how well are we 
aware of what we are really up to in our Christmas and 
Easter doings? And can our procedure at such seasons 
wisely be left to run along as mere custom, as is true 
in many cases; or should we be made more conscious 
and critical of them? To some persons church festivals 
are a bore. There must be a reason, and something ought 
to be done about that. In some churches celebrations, ob- 
servances, and ceremonials are carried on in very slip- 
shod and tawdry fashion. Something ought to be done 
about that, too. Indeed, most churches might well take 
their celebrations more seriously, following the example 
of those that make them count for good at every turn. 


Wat A CELEBRATION MEANS 


A celebration is an act, or series of acts, usually per- 
formed publicly by an individual or a group according 
to socially accepted forms of procedure, and designed to 
give recognition and respect to some value, either in 
solemn manner or with expressions of joy. It is initiated 
by the recognition of something very significant and 
meaningful. Some person or event or idea is impressive 
as deeply affecting our satisfactions or well-being. When 
once a deeply meaningful thing is recognized, the next 
step is to make it known to other people—to bring it 
to the center of their attention. Thus we hope to ac- 
complish two things: by sharing it, to impress its real 
significance more deeply upon us and so, if hurtful, to be 
warned against it and, if valuable, to have its value en- 
hanced thereby; by making it public, we hope to insure 
the avoidance of it if hurtful, and the more lasting dura- 
tion of it if valuable. 

To the question, “What is a celebration?” the answer is 
that it is that which will make persons clearly conscious 
of significant or meaningful things, or persons, or events. 
Its work is so to change the ordinary run of events and 
the order of things as to draw attention away from those 
things that do not matter to the really meaningful. This 
is what we are supposed to be about when we “celebrate” 
the Fourth of July, “keep” the Sabbath, “solemnize” a 
marriage, “observe” a birthday, or “commemorate” the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. 


Wuat SHALL Be CELEBRATED? 


If we were certain just what experiences, events, per- 
sons, ideals, and objects were most significant, those 
would be the logical centers around which to plan our 
celebrations. This question of what is supremely sig- 
nificant and meaningful can never quite be settled. Growth 
and development of life reveal new meanings and new 
values every year, so that what once was regarded 
as significant may now have to give place to something 
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different and evidently more significant. One example 
of this shift in values is the dethroning of thrift from its 
very lofty seat among the virtues, and the exaltation of 
spending. Another example is that of a lesser emphasis 
on immortality and a greater emphasis on excellence of 
mundane living. Such shifting of judgment of values 
makes custom and habit unreliable dictators of what shall 
be celebrated and the manner of celebration. Every year, 
therefore, there should be a revaluation of values and a 
reorganization of our celebrations. 

The question naturally arises as to whether there are 
any criteria by which meanings may be judged. Hap- 
pily, the newer studies of human nature have revealed 
some of these criteria or standards of judgment. They 
are what we now believe to be the fundamental human 
cravings that turn out to be the motives of men. Some 
of these are: the urge to new experience and the satisfac- 
tion of curiosity; the desire for response from other hu- 
man beings—for social experience; the urge to sex ex- 
pression, in which is involved the reproduction of one’s 
kind; the desire for the sense of security and a large 
measure of freedom from what is referred to as fate; and 
the desire for the sense of self-worth, sense of importance 
to the extent of being essential to some significant life 
situations and social processes, so that other persons give 
us recognition. 

Now the suggestion here is that a justifiable celebration 
exalts certain persons, events, ideals, objects, dates, ex- 
periences that have the effect of gratifying these funda- 
mental human motives. This is with the understanding 
that the gratification of any urge must not be a hindrance 
to the wholesome gratification of the others, and that 
health of personality and strength of character be pro- 
moted. With this view before us, that every celebration 
should support some satisfaction of fundamental human 
urges, we are better prepared to appreciate and criticize 
our customary celebrations of the calendar year. On 
January 1 we celebrate new opportunity; on February 
12 and 22, two great statesmen; at Easter, life; on May 
30 we commemorate the nation’s dead; on July 4, we 
celebrate liberty; on Flag Day, the Union of the states; 
in October, education; on Armistice Day, international 
peace; on Thanksgiving Day, gratitude; on December 25, 
the birth of Christ and goodwill. What human urges are 
the central items in these celebrations designed to gratify? 
Do our practices in celebrating them really gratify human 
need; or do they sometimes leave the human spirit on a 
dead level or depressed? Religious educators must sooner 
or later see this as a genuine curriculum problem that can 
no more be left to custom and routine than any other. 


Way THE CHURCH SHOULD CELEBRATE 


While celebrations have a large place in some religious 
fellowships, there is coldness toward them in some Chris- 
tian churches. Probably this negative attitude is grounded 
in revolt against abusive employment of the celebration 
method. Excesses of emotional expression, the emphasiz- 
ing of outworn traditions, poor technics of procedure, 
and other abuses and defects are not unheard of. 
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Against all abuse and destructive method of celebra- 
tion this writer joins in protest. At the same time, it is 
hardly excusable to throw away a fine possibility just 
because some people abuse it. Viewed from the stand- 
point of the church’s function, celebration would seem 
to be quite appropriate to the church program, for is 
it not the chief business of the church to discover and 
nurture in us the deepest meanings and highest values? 
It was shown above that the very purpose of celebration 
is to bring to the center of attention the most significant 
matters of life. Therefore, the church and celebration 
as a method seem very much suited to each other. 

Celebration as a method of promoting religion lends 
itself well to church use in that it is capable of affecting 
large numbers of persons at one time. The church, being 
a fellowship, must have a way of keeping its members 
of one mind on the various issues and values of life. The 
mass effect of celebration makes this possible. A well- 
known example is the Roman Catholic mass celebration of 
the Eucharist in the great Eucharistic Congresses of that 
church. And the mass effect is demonstrated in every one 
of the celebrations of the calendar year. 

The wisdom of employing celebration lies in its power. 
It captures attention by its periodicity or rhythm. If 
Christmas were to continue throughout the year, its power 
over attention would soon wane. Being periodic, our 
readiness for it is renewed with the passing of time. 
The power of celebration is also seen in its frequent use 
of symbols. By such symbols as the star at Christmas, 
the flag on the Fourth of July, the bread and wine -in the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and the cross on Good 
Friday, swift and immediate control of thought, emotion, 
and action are exercised over multitudes. Still another 
factor in celebration is its mass character. Individuals are 
caught up into a common consciousness with the group; 
inhibitions are broken down; and group ends or goals 
gain right of way over individual eccentricities. 


How To CELEBRATE 


Celebrations may be classified into several types. While 
these types are not necessarily mutually exclusive in point 
of characteristics, yet in each there is some dominant 
characteristic that gives it classification. Accordingly, one 
kind of celebration may be dominated by pageantry and 
display intended to appeal powerfully to eye and ear. 
Another may be chiefly characterized by solemnity. And 
still another type is marked by its gleeful, playful expres- 
ston. These three types are illustrative of various manners 
of celebration. Other types are: seasonal, commemorative, 
domestic, industrial, et cetera. 

This suggestive list of types offers a clue to the answer 
to the question as to how to celebrate. The clue lies in 
the particular suggestions each type holds out for its own 
procedure. Among other things, the purpose or end in 
view offers the most enlightening suggestions as to pro- 
cedure in any case. Let it be emphasized, then, that while 
no person or group may dictate the manner and method 
of celebration, a clearly defined purpose can and does. 
In a group of religious leaders one of them told how he 
and his church celebrate Christmas, whereupon he was 
sharply attacked because his proposals showed no con- 
sistent purpose. Doubtless the definition of purpose for 
each of its celebrations is one of the outstanding needs 
of the church. If this were done frequently enough to 

(Continued on page 40) 
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CHILD was born long centuries ago 

Among the countless millions born to man: 
One Child, in a little darkened town, and lo, 
Engraved on hearts, clearer in minds than then, 
That far event holds dominance today: 
A common tie that links the many lands; 
A common heritage to cheer us on our way; 
A joy and gladness that the world’s heart understands. 


Within the great cathedrals of the earth 

Tall candles burn, and small church windows glow 
With ruddy light, and for the Christ Child’s birth, 
Far Northern fir trees gleam across the snow; 

The Southern dooryard bushes, wired for light, 
Blossom with fire-flowers, while East and West, 
Encircling the lands and seas tonight, 

This is one common hour that hearts love best: 


A circle set to draw within its span 
The darkest Continent, the last lone man. 
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Keeping Christmas at Home 


By Peart ApatR WINCHESTER* 


T IS Christmas morning. Grandmother and Mother and 
| Dad are all quite unconscious, completely sunk in that 

oblivion which comes of a winter morning to all 
grown-ups who have spent a Christmas Eve behind closed 
doors decorating the tree, bringing out of hiding the 
Christmas gifts, ready and wrapped and marked for every 
one in the family. The final test of the lights on the tree 
revealed a living room in order; a row of stockings hang- 
ing in front of the fireplace, each distorted with curious 
knobby bulges; wreaths which the children had hung in 
the windows; the candles, now extinguished, which they 
had lighted as it grew dark; and the créche the children 
had made. Over it all, heightened by the spicy odor of the 
greens in the warm room, brooded the atmosphere of hos- 
pitality tempered by a hushed expectancy. Tired as they 
were, the grown folks lingered and looked, enjoying the 
moment and savoring its promise of surprises and merri- 
ment for the day that had already almost arrived. 


ss & 


“Away in a manger, no crib for a bed 
fo) ? 


The little Lord Jesus laid down his sweet head... .” 


It is Dad who drifts up to consciousness first. There is 
a streak of light at the bottom of the door and some one 
is holding a flash light to the key hole, sending a narrow 
ray across the darkness. 


“Bring a torch, Jeannette, Isabella, 
Bring a torch, to the cradle come!” 


Dad lies quite still, making no sound as the little voices 
pause for a moment. The knob turns and there is a wider 
streak of light as the door opens a crack. Still no sound 
from Dad. He is waiting to let Mother have the fun of 
waking up to music, too; but she has had longer hours 
the last week than he has and apparently she is still asleep. 


“It came upon the midnight clear,” 


the children begin, and really it cannot be much after mid- 
night now, can it? ... What possessed them to wake up at 
such an unearthly hour, anyway! ... Will they go back 
to bed if I keep still and pretend to be asleep? .. . Can’t 
see my watch in the dark and they'll hear me if I move... 
But isn’t it surprising what a pretty quality there is in 
Meggie’s voice already? . . . Sounds as though she might 
grow into a contralto in a few years ... And there is little 
Sis coming out strong. She never sang at all until these 
last few weeks, but sitting on the piano bench beside her 
mother she has learned from the others . . . Mary really 
ought to wake up. Well, there goes Grandmother’s door. 
It can’t be long now. 

Suddenly, but very quietly, the door swings wide open 
and the children are standing there close together, singing 
no longer softly but with full voices, 

“Christmas Day is here, Noel we gladly sing! 

Christ the Lord is born, Noel our Lord and King." 

“Merry Christmas, children!” (Mother is awake after 
all!) “Merry Christmas, Mother!” “Merry Christmas, 
Daddy!” “Merry Christmas, Grandmother!” and then— 
“O Mother, see what I found in my stocking!” “Daddy, see, 
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HELPING THE CHILDREN TO FEEL CxHristMAs GettTinc NEARER 


I got my harmonica and I can play ‘Silent Night’ already. 
Hear me play it!” “Grandmother, I found a thimble in my 
stocking, right in the toe!” “How soon can we have break- 
fast, Mother? I can’t wait!” “Why don’t you get up and 
get your stocking, Daddy?” “Here’s yours, Grandmother. 
What’s in it? Huh, a big coffee cup!” 

So now everybody is laughing and rushing about, as 
merry a pajama party as anyone could ask for, looking 
at the “grinds” that come out of the funny-looking stock- 
ings. There are various surreptitious rushes to the living 
room and circlings around the tree, even a poke or two at 
the piles of packages underneath its shining branches, but 
no one breaks the family tradition of “Stockings Only 
Before Breakfast.” Naturally no one is late for that func- 
tion, and the fruit (from the stockings) and the rest of the 
meal are not hard to dispose of. 

Yet there is no special hurry because in this family 
there is another tradition, that of sharing the surprise and 
pleasure of each gift, savoring each before going on to 
another. It started when the family did. When there were 
only two, or three after Grandmother came home to live, 
it was the natural way to do. When the children began 
to come, it was still the best way, especially when friends 
sent gifts which needed to be acknowledged. And as the 
children grew and began to add their gifts their enjoyment 
was greater because of the appreciation of all the family. 
So by the second Christmas everyone had learned that the 
best part of Christmas morning was the distribution of 
presents about the tree, after everyone had finished the 
daily duties and all, Mother especially, were free to share 
the fun. So when Mother sings, “Come, gather ’round the 
Christmas Tree,” there is a dash for the living room where 
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Dad is ready to be “announcer,” giving out one package 
at a time. 

It is astonishing how, year by year, the pleasure of that 
hour grew upon the family. There were years of plenty 
and years when they wondered whether there would be 
anything to put under the tree. But there was always the 
tree, and somehow the gifts always seemed to collect, little 
first gifts made in secret to surprise Mother or Dad or 
Grandmother, then more ambitious ones made at school, 
then purchases made with the children’s own money, all 
came out of hiding-places and somehow got under the tree 
before the family came around. Sometimes there were 
guests, a foreign student interested in American customs, 
a college boy or girl visiting around for vacation, oc- 
casionally a relative or friend of the elders, but the custom 
was not changed and if the guests were bored they never 
showed it. 

After the packages come the letters and cards, and the 
intimate family circle seems to spread until it includes 
friends from India, China, the Near East, Germany, Italy, 
England, whose messages started, some of them, a month 
ago to greet the family this morning. 

Now it is dinner time, according to the good old Ameri- 
can plan of dinner in the middle of the day. The best 
linen and silver, the prettiest china and glass are on the 
table. The children have arranged it all, made the center 
piece of fruit, filled little dishes with candies they made 
with Mother’s help a week ago, placed a home-made favor 
at each place, crude or funny or fanciful depending upon 
the age, imagination, and ability of the artist. With the 
circle complete, all join in the “blessing”— 


“Come, Lord Jesus, and be our Guest, 


And may this food to us be blest.” 


It is a merry hour. The turkey (if it be turkey this 
year) is the best ever. We must remember to tell the 
market man what a fine bird he sent us! Wasn’t it lucky 
that there was a package of prunes handy when there 
turned out to be not enough stuffing for such a big bird! 
And then to find out that prunes make it a regular Swedish 
dressing, and they certainly know what tastes good. After 
awhile comes the Christmas pudding, just the simplest 
kind that Mother always makes two or three weeks before 
Christmas, steamed in coffee cans and ripened on the 
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pantry shelf ever since. A half dozen smaller ones made 
at the same time in baking powder tins have been glorified 
in holiday wrappings and taken to friends who would not 
have any. Some of the candies, too, have found their way 
to other tables during the last two days, and the crisp ice- 
box cookies that the children rolled thin and cut in shapes 
of trees and stars and good old Santas were ready to add 
to the food baskets the children have helped to fill at 
church and school. This is really a long Christmas dinner, 
nearly a month long for the family, and think how much 
longer than that it took to get all the things here from 
where they started! 

Now dinner is over. The clearing away is really fun 
because everybody does a little. The water is hot and 
plenty of it, and the dishes are put away “while you wait.” 
Not for long though, because this is the time for a walk 
to the top of the hill to try out the new sled, or to the 
pond to see if the ice will hold for skating, or just to air 
new caps or scarfs—anywhere for a good run and to 
thank near-by friends whose gifts were under the tree this 
morning. 

It gets dark early at Christmas, and on even the bright- 
est days it is good to get indoors again and look at the new 
treasures by early candle-light. The neighbor children 
have come in to see the tree and bring their newest deco- 
ration and have gone home again with something from 
this one to hang on theirs. After awhile there is a simple 
tea in the living room, a glass of milk and a star sandwich 
or cookie, apples, and nuts in wooden bowls, for the boys 
to crack. What was that we said about Christmas morning 
being the best part of the day! Surely this is better, with 
the happy-tired feeling and the soft light over the créche. 

Dad has told his funny stories and a new one about the 
Wishing Man.* He always finds a new one for Christmas. 
But Meggie is over by the piano saying, “Let’s sing the 
carols!” and the best part of Christmas has come. It is 
carol after carol, even though they have been sung so 
many times already, for this is the real Christmas and the 
last time until next year! Again the walls of home seem 
to embrace the whole world, past and present, in these 
songs of peace and goodwill, gathered from many ages 
and nations.‘ In a lull between carols someone turns the 
dial of the radio and other voices are heard from Ger- 
many, Italy, England. Then just before anyone is too 
tired, Mother starts the “Goodnight Song” which she has 
remembered since her childhood: 


Goodnight, our songs are sung; 
Goodnight, our games are done; 
Goodnight, we now must say; 
So happy and gay 

Our Christmas Day 

Has passed away. 


Keep me, O Father mine, Father of Jesus mild; 
Thy light around me shine—make me Thy child; 
Bless Thou all those who pray to Thee 

On Christmas Day. Amen.° 


s&s © 

Again it is late. Christmas Day is over. Mother and 
Dad are in the living room lighted only from the tree and 
the open fire. It might be a good plan to finish those 
thank-you notes tonight, but better yet to celebrate this 
hour by doing nothing. 

“Well, Mary, satisfied? Did the day meet your speci- 
fications?” 

“What do you think, John? Were you satisfied?” 

“Yes, I think I’ll class this as being pretty nearly one 

(Continued on page 39) 
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“The Light Goes On” 


A Christmas Dawn Worship Service 


By R. ParxK JoHNnson* 


\ | OST churches feel that there should be some 
service of worship in the church on Christmas 
Day. But Christmas morning and evening are 

filled with family celebrations which the church does not 

want to disturb. Christmas Eve, too, is a busy time in the 
home, and often is observed by some form of family wor- 
ship. Our church has discovered an appropriate and 
satisfactory solution to this problem. It is a dawn service 
very early on Christmas morning. Ours began last year 
at 6 A.M., and the church was crowded. The dawn of 

Christmas morning provides the atmosphere of apprecia- 

tive wonder that fits the mood of a Christian observance 

of Christmas. 

Several groups, both young and old, from the church 
family had been out caroling before 6 o’clock. These 
groups, together with many others, came to the church for 
the dawn service, and then had breakfast together in the 
church kitchen after the service. 

The following personnel and equipment were used in 
the service: a leader (the minister), the organist, a soloist, 
eight readers (representing organizations in the church), 
four angels (girls dressed in white), carolers; one large 
candle on the altar, eight medium candles, enough small 
candles for each caroler and worshiper. 

At 6 o'clock the lights in the church go out. The 
CaRoLers, who are just outside the door, begin singing 
“Joy to the World” as they enter carrying lighted candles. 
The LEApDER lights the large candle on the altar or front 
table, and the CAROLERS take their seats in the front of the 
church. They blow out their candles and finish singing 
as the lights in the church go on. 

Catt To Worsuip (by the leader): Psalm 67; Isaiah 

60:1, 3, 18, 

INVOCATION 

CONGREGATIONAL Hymn: “O Come, All Ye Faithful” 
The lights of the church go out, leaving the LEADER 

standing beside or behind the single lighted candle. 

LEADER: The light that came into the world on the first 

Christmas morning, the light of Jesus Christ and his 

love, has come down through the centuries, carried by 

faithful and courageous followers who labored and 
suffered and even died that the Light of the World might 
shine on. This light, symbolized by this candle flame, 
now shines on the altar of our church. With holy awe 
and joyous wonder, in the quiet darkness of this early 

Christmas morning, we gaze upon the light and rejoice 

in its presence. But we cannot keep the light of Christ 

for ourselves. It belongs to all men everywhere. It 
shines out into all the world. This truth will now be 
symbolized by the placing of the light at the windows 
of the church, whence it may shine out to enlighten the 
lives of men and women in this community and in all 
the world. 

One by one, the eight Reapers come forward, take a 
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candle from the LEADER, light it from the candle on the 
altar, turn and recite their verses, and then go to an 
appointed window and place the candle there in a 
candlestick. As each one proceeds to the window with 
his lighted candle, the organ begins playing, and a re- 
sponse is sung. Four of these responses are solos, four 
are the first stanzas of hymns sung by the congregation. 
The CaRoLers are instructed to lead the way for the 
congregation in singing these congregational responses. 

First Reaper: Isaiah 52:7; Matthew 1:23. 

Soto: “O Come, O Come, Emmanuel” (one stanza). 

SeconD Reaper: Isaiah 9:6-7. 

ConcreEcATION: “Silent Night” (one stanza). 

TuirD READER: Luke 2:3-7. 

Soto: “Away in a Manger” (three stanzas). 

FourtH Reaper: Luke 2:8-14. 

ConcrecaTion: “Hark! the Herald Angels Sing” (one 


stanza). 
FirtH Reaper: Luke 2:15-20. 
ConcrecATION: “It Came Upon the Midnight Clear” 


(one stanza) 


_ SIXTH Reaper: Matthew 2:1-6. 


ConcrecaTion: “We Three Kings of Orient Are” (one 
stanza). 

SEVENTH Reaper: Matthew 2:7-11. 

Soto: “Brightest and Best of the Sons of the Morning” 
(entire hymn). 

EicuTH Reaper: Luke 2:29-32. 

Soto: Fourth stanza of “Angels, from the Realms of 
Glory,” beginning “Saints before the altar bending.” 

LEADER: The light of Christ has come from that far-off 
morning of the first Christmas down through the cen- 
turies until it shines on the altar of our church. From 
the windows of our church it is shining out into the 
world. It remains for this light to be lodged securely 
in our own hearts on this Christmas morning. This will 
be symbolized by each one of us taking a portion of 
the light from the altar candle. 

The four ANGELS rise, and after lighting their small 
candles from the altar candle, repeat in order the fol- 
lowing phrases before taking their places at the head of 
the aisles. 

“God said, ‘Let there be light.’ ” 

“The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.” 
“Jesus said, ‘I am the Light of the world.’ ” 
“Jesus said, ‘Ye are the light of the world.’ ” 

The ANGELS then go down the aisles, lighting the 
candles of those in the aisle seats who in turn pass the 
light. on to their neighbors. (Candles and drip-cards 
should have been supplied to each worshiper as he 
entered the church.) When all the candles have been 
lighted, there is a moment of meditation while the solo 
voice sings softly the third stanza of “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” beginning “How silently, how silently the 
wondrous gift is given.” 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Anthony Lights the Tree 


T makes a lot of difference in a 
l tree when it’s all lit up.” Anthony 

Pew stepped back as daintily as a 
hundred ninety pounds would let him, 
and surveyed with much satisfaction 
his glistening handiwork. “What do 
you think of it now, Lizzie?” 

He flung the question over his shoul- 
der in the general direction where he 
had seen his wife last. But he re- 
ceived no answer, which was unusual. 
For Lizzie, he knew from experience, 
had notions of her own about trim- 
ming Christmas trees and he had won 
the coveted privilege this year only by 
the most diplomatic maneuvers. There 
was always a Christmas tree in the 
Pew household even though the chil- 
dren were all grown and gone away. 
Now he was all set for the judgment. 
When it didn’t come he pivoted, and 
his eyes grew wide. 

Lizzie, thin, angular, determined, sat 
on the edge of her chair by the table 
whose golden brown and blue velvety 
cover suggested a smoothness in utter 
contrast to Lizzie’s ruffled state. In 
one hand she gripped, vise like, a yel- 
lowish bit of paper; in the extended 
palm of the other she glared at some 
loose change. 

“Something the matter, Lizzie?” 
Anthony reduced his bass to the sooth- 
ing purr of a kitten, although he knew 
it was quite in vain. 

“Yes, Anthony Pew—both the straw 
and the wind!” Lizzie’s lips were 
drawn into a thin, tight line and even 
her silvery hair that usually crowned 
her like a benediction seemed to bristle. 
Anthony put his hands behind his back 
and waited. He hadn’t the least idea 
what she was talking about. It sounded 
as if she was butchering a perfectly 
respectable proverb to make a tempera- 
mental holiday. So he merely waited. 
The years had taught him that the 
quicker the lightning flashed, the 
sooner the domestic sky would clear. 

“Jimmy Cotton brought that grocery 
order from Addams a while ago. It 
amounted to a dollar twenty-nine. I 
gave him two dollars and he dug into 
his ragged pants for the change. Count 
it, Anthony Pew, and marvel at the 
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A Christmas Story 


By O. G. Hersprecut* 


Keystone View Co. 


honesty of your Sunday school schol- 
ars!” 

Rather gingerly Anthony Pew peered 
into his wife’s palm. There lay one 
quarter, two dimes, two nickels, and a 
penny. 

“That,” said Anthony gravely, “to- 
tals fifty-six cents.” 

“Tt does and will you tell me where 
the other fifteen cents are?” 

“Unless you dropped them on the 
floor they’re probably in Jimmy Cot- 
ton’s pocket.” 

Secretly Anthony Pew was a bit 
amused. His wife was of decidedly 
Scotch strain and it wasn’t often she 
came out second best in financial mat- 
ters. 

“You're certain, Lizzie, you’ve got 
the amount of the bill right?” 

She shoved the yellow slip at him. 
“Plain as that Christmas tree, only not 
so fancy. Here it is—$1.29 and 
marked ‘Paid—J.C.’ ” 

Anthony glanced casually at the bit 
of paper and started to hand it back. 
But just before he let go of it he 
pulled it back for a second look. Then 
he returned it thoughtfully. 

“Keep it in your pocket, Lizzie— 
it’s mighty interesting.” 


“Very,” snapped Lizzie, stuffing the 
offending paper into her apron. “It'll 
be interesting to see what Mr. Addams 
thinks when he it—and what 
Jimmy Cotton says. . . . It’s the last 
straw!” ; 

That last remark began to clear 
things for Anthony. His wife was 
getting proverbial! 

“Tr'll be difficult to prove... 
he began dubiously but suddenl 
switched. “Never mind that just now. 
That’s the straw, I reckon. What’s the 
wind?” 

Lizzie settled back in her chair 
firmly as if seeking material support. 

“T’m thinkin’, Anthony Pew, your 
whole Sunday school business is pretty 
much a farce.” 

“Eh—what?” Anthony was all at- 
tention in a moment. Superintending 
the Kittlemesh Sunday school had 
been his hobby since they had retired 
from the farm. By all the knowledge 
he had and all the skill he could ac- 
quire, he had nursed that little school 
into an institution of which not only 
he but all Kittlemesh was proud. It 
was not to be stepped on lightly—not 
even by his beloved wife. 


sees 
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“You're dealing in strong language, 
Lizzie!” 

“That’s because I’m dealing in 
strong facts. Jimmy Cotton’s been in 
that Sunday school steady-like for the 
last eight years. Part of that time 
you've been his teacher. Today ain’t 
the first time he’s tricked me, but I 
never said anything about it before. 
*Long at first I figured it was just a 
mistake and goodness knows Dave and 
Mary Cotton need the money. But 
when eight years of Sunday school 
teaching don’t make a boy honest even 
on the night the Lord Jesus was born, 
I’m ready to say there’s some big 
wrong somewheres. . .” 

Lizzie paused for breath but not 
long enough to let Anthony get 
started. 

“.. . What’s the good o’ decoratin’ 
trees to make ’em look good on the 
outside when religion can’t make a 
boy look nice on the inside even on 
the holy evening? Seems to me as 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Departments 


By Mary Avice Jones 


ALMOST dread Christmas!” 

| This statement by a leader in a primary depart- 
ment sounded almost startling. And yet a little re- 

flection upon the situation which she faces would make 


it clear that there is no little justification for her feeling? 


In that church it is the custom to have a Christmas cele- 
bration which involves a great deal of pressure. The 
children have to set aside whatever enterprises have been 
engaging their attention and devote themselves almost ex- 
clusively to rehearsals. The Sunday mornings during De- 
cember are filled with piecemeal practicing of parts of a 
total program, the nature and purpose of which is veiled 
in mystery so far as the primary children are concerned. 
That this situation is not an isolated one has been made 
clear by numerous contacts with leaders in all sections 
in the country. 

“But,” someone asks, “do we not want to have a Christ- 
mas program? And do we not want it to be a large and 
impressive performance? And do we not want all the 
children to take part in it? If so, how can we help hav- 
ing the Sunday morning sessions devoted to it? It is 
practically impossible to get all the children present for 
more than two or three rehearsals during the week.” ’ 

We might answer these questions by saying that what 
we really want in the children’s departments of the church 
is a celebration of Christmas which will help to make it 
a meaningful occasion in the lives of growing boys and 
girls, an occasion which helps them to understand more 
fully the meaning of the life of Jesus for the world today 
and which brings them more whole-heartedly to desire to 
share in enterprises which are helping to realize his pur- 
poses among men. There is a place for a program in 
which all the members of the church family share. If such 
a program is to make a contribution toward the realization 
of the purposes which have been suggested, it must not be 
an appendage to an on-going program, but rather it must 
become the very heart of that program. This means, of 
course, that the selection of any sort of plan for a Christ- 
mas service should be made with the thought in mind that 
it will really help those who participate and those who 
witness it to be more aware of the real meaning of Christ- 
mas in the world today. 

Little children can take part joyfully in such a program, 
provided their participation is the outgrowth of the enter- 
prises which they have been carrying on, not an interrup- 
tion of them. Christmas hymns, and dramatizations of 
episodes from the Christmas stories can become a very 
meaningful and lovely part of the program in the chil- 
dren’s departments; but they should be so developed that 
the children, as they meet from week to week, have none 
of the feeling of rehearsing for a special event, but rather 
the feeling of engaging in delightful and meaningful ac- 
tivities. The setting of these episodes into a larger pro- 
gram will then give the children a sense of joyous com- 
radeship with other members of the church family. They 
will understand what they are doing and why they are 


doing it. Instead of mechanical drill on words, with the 
accompanying irritation and weariness, there will be 
shared experiences, good fellowship, a sense of being a 
part of an important and beautiful occasion. 

Aside from this participation in the service in which 
the whole church is represented, there will be many op- 
portunities for worship in the children’s departments 
centering around the Christmas ideal. The boys and girls 
often arrive at the very threshold of Christmas with no 
religious interpretation of its meaning. They know all 
about the presents that are on sale in the stores, the parties 
that are being planned during the school holiday, the 
special decorations in the streets; and they have prepared, 
no doubt, careful lists of gifts which they expect to make 
during the Christmas season. But of the meaning of the 
spirit of Christmas in the world today, they may have 
had only the most meager interpretation. Within the chil- 
dren’s departments of the churches lies a large opportunity 
for changing the emphasis in the celebration of Christmas 
from one which exalts its material aspects to one which 
makes real its spiritual significance. This service cannot 
be rendered without careful preparation. 

It should be recognized that the spirit of Christmas is 
summarized in the biblical account of the message of the 
angel to the trembling shepherds: “Fear not: for, behold, 
I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people. For unto you is born this day in the city 
of David a Savior, which is Christ the Lord.” Can 
the celebration of Christmas in the children’s departments 
make any contribution to the bringing of good tidings of 
great joy to all the people? Can those good tidings of 
great joy be interpreted so that they actually come to mean 
in the lives of growing boys and girls a consciousness of 
the love of God, of his dependability, of the availability 
of his help when they are venturing out to do his will in 
the midst of a “crooked and perverse generation”? Can 
it be so interpreted that they will find deep satisfaction in 
sharing with other boys and girls not only their material 
possessions out of their abundance, but truly sharing 
themselves by doing something which does bring joy into 
other lives, by cooperating in some community enterprise 
which actually will change conditions which are making 
life dark with pain and hunger and loneliness and unem- 
ployment? Can they participate in some activity which 
is looking toward the overcoming of interracial ill will, 
international enmity, and making for that peace on earth 
and goodwill among men of which the angel spoke? They 
can have such experiences if the program in the children’s 
departments preceding the Christmas season is so planned 
that there is an actual experience on the part of the chil- 
dren of fellowship with God, an actual awareness of his 
plan and of their part in carrying it out. If the program 
in the children’s division centers its attention and develops 
its worship in such a fashion that these matters will in- 
creasingly have a place in the experience of the children, 
we may look to the Christmas season for a real contribu- 
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tion to the lives of the boys and girls and to the com- 
munity in which they live. 

How would such a program be planned? First of all, 
the leaders in the children’s departments will have to have 
clearly in mind just what it is they are hoping to accom- 
plish. They, themselves, will have to rise above the feel- 
ings of hurry and bustle, hectic preparations and weari- 
some shopping, which so often attend the Christmas sea- 
son. They will have to plan their own personal prepara- 
tion for Christmas in such a fashion that it will leave them 
not harried, but serene and approachable. Before develop- 
ing the detailed plans for the sessions with the children, 
there will have to be conferences among all the leaders and 
a careful survey of available material. Harmony of pur- 
pose among the leaders in the department is of the utmost 
importance if there is to be a spirit of joyous participation 
on the part of the children. 

The boys and girls should be given ample opportunity 
to contribute their own ideas regarding the meaning of 
Christmas and how they can best celebrate this anniversary 
of the birth of Jesus. The approach from the standpoint of 
the celebration of a birthday is one which will be very 
natural to boys and girls to whom birthdays are events of 
very great importance. Moreover, on one’s birthday one 
is the center of thoughtful attention on the part of friends 
and family. Because of this, the boys and girls them- 
selves will enjoy making suggestions regarding the type 
of celebration of the birthday of Jesus which they think 
would be most suitable. This will give the leaders an op- 
portunity to discover a great deal about the knowledge 
which the children have of the personality of Jesus. The 
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very enterprises they suggest as fitting celebrations of his 
birthday will be revealing. The contributions of the chil- 
dren and the thoughtful plans of the leaders can be 
brought together into a series of programs for the sessions 
immediately preceding Christmas which will be really vital. 

It is not possible to outline any one program which will 
be suitable for all situations, but it seems likely that in 
any such celebration there will be, for example, the de- 
velopment of hymns. Hymns selected for this purpose 
should include not only those which deal with the birth of 
Jesus, but also hymns of gratitude, such as “For the Beauty 
of the Earth,” and hymns of dedication, such as “I Would 
Be True” and “Come Let Us Join with Faithful Souls.” 
The great prominence given to the Christmas story in the 
programs of the children’s departments has been ques- 
tioned. Probably there is some justification for raising the 
question of whether the giving of almost exclusive atten- 
tion to the stories of strange and awesome happenings 
has not led the children to think of the birthday of Jesus 
as being an occasion remote, unreal, lacking in any con- 
tact with everyday life. 

The program in the children’s departments around 
Christmas should, therefore, make ample provision not 
only for a feeling of reverent wonder, but also for a feel- 
ing of joyous determination to make the birthday of Jesus 
an event of real significance in the here and now. This 
means that the purpose of the worship will include definite 
intention of helping the children to realize that the birth 
of Jesus was not an event isolated in history, but that it 
was the beginning of a new day in which love and good- 
will should become supreme. It (Continued on page 18) 
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[frees the past several years we have made a 
special subscription offer at Christmas time. 

This practice has met with such a wide re- 

sponse that we are renewing it for 1935. 


THE SPECIAL ENVELOPE 


Enclosed with this issue of the Journal you 
will find a Christmas order envelope which, if 
used during the month of December, will en- 
able you to renew your own subscription (re- 
gardless of the date of expiration) or to send 
one or more gift subscriptions at $1.00 each. 

In filling out the envelope, please note the 
following things. First, this must be a cash 
offer only. If subscriptions must be billed, the 
regular rate of $1.25 will apply. Second, all 
subscriptions entered through this offer will 
begin with the January magazine unless an 
earlier issue is requested. Third, we shall be 


Specul Christmas Offer 


glad to send gift announcement cards to the 
recipients of gift subscriptions if such a desire 
is indicated on the envelope. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF SPECIAL RATE TO 
PASTORS 

Because of the difficulty of administering it, 
the special rate to pastors will be discontinued 
beginning with January 1, 1936. Those who 
have previously subscribed at this rate can se- 
cure the same reduction by renewing their sub- 
scriptions during the month of December under 
the special Christmas offer. 

THE JOURNAL A LASTING GIFT 

Give the Journal to your friends for Christ- 
mas. It is a gift which will bring monthly 
reminders of your interest and will be a source 
of help and pleasure to them throughout the 
year. 
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Death of Dr. W. C. Pearce 


TELEGRAM from Dr. H. V. Mather, Secretary of the 
California Church Council, announces the death of 
Dr. W. C. Pearce. He passed away late Friday night, 
October 25th. While he had been in poor health for 
several years, he had been apparently improving. He was 
present at the regional convention un- 
til noon on the day of his death. He 
passed away suddenly as the result of 
heart failure. The funeral services 
were held in Los Angeles on Tuesday, 
October 29th. 


The body was brought east by his 
son and interment was in southern 
Illinois beside the body of Mrs. 
Pearce, in the community where they 
grew up together and were married many years ago. In 
this community Dr. Pearce began his Sunday school work 
as the teacher of a Bible class. It is significant that after 
his many world-wide activities, his most regular and con- 
tinuous service was being rendered as the teacher of a 
class of young married people in Los Angeles at the time 


of his death. 


The many friends of this good man will greatly regret 
his passing from us. He has long been identified with the 
organized Sunday school movement in North America and 
throughout the world. He began his work in 1889. His 
official connection with the work included service as field 
worker for the Illinois State Sunday School Association, 
1891-1900; as general secretary of the Cook County (Chi- 
cago) Sunday School Association, 1900-1903; successive 
service as teacher training superintendent, superintendent 
of adult work, associate general secretary, and educational 
superintendent of the International Sunday School Associ- 
ation, 1903-1919; and as associate general secretary of the 
World’s Sunday School Association, 1921-1926. His last 
service was that of general secretary of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Council of Religious Education. At the time of his 
death he was serving as general secretary emeritus for the 
California Church Council and as first vice-president of 
the World’s Sunday School Association. 


No mere record of offices held, however, can recount 
the story of the active life of this outstanding leader. He 
gave himself unstintingly to the cause of religious educa- 
tion to which he was so thoroughly committed. 


A letter written in his own hand on October 23rd, and 
received at the effice of the World’s Sunday School Asso- 
ciation after the telegram had come announcing his death, 
told of his deep personal interest in the approaching 
World’s Sunday School Convention to be held in Oslo 
next year. He wrote: “My health and strength are better 
than three years ago, but my finances are not. I will do 
all I can to get a good delegation for you at Oslo.” 


The many friends of Dr. Pearce include local Sunday 
school workers and well-known state and national leaders, 
not only in North America, but throughout the world. To 
them in countless numbers he brought inspiration and 
enthusiasm for the work to which his own life was given. 
It is through the consecrated labors of this increasing 
multitude thus enlisted that the work will continue to ad- 
vance even though these beloved leaders must pass from 
the scene of action. 


—Rosert M. Hopkins 
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The Workers’ Conference 
O DOUBT some of the time of the workers’ confer- 


ence this month will need to be given to final details 
of Christmas plans, but do not let administrative matters 
rob the group of time to think seriously about the real 
significance of Christmas in their lives and in your school. 
Perhaps the following suggestions will aid you in planning 
your program. 


Why not use the devotional period this month for the 
interpretation and singing of some of the Christmas hymns 
and carols, possibly using some of the great Christmas 
pictures in this connection. Or, you may prefer to ask 
three or four members of your group to tell what Christ- 
mas means to them; then have someone, perhaps the min- 
ister, speak briefly regarding the meaning which teachers 
can help those they teach to see in the Christmas observ- 
ance. (The article entitled “Let’s Celebrate” should be of 
help in preparing the latter.) 


Something which would be helpful as well as entertain- 
ing would be the telling of the story “Anthony Lights the 
Tree.” 


Surely in any consideration of the deeper meaning of 
Christmas there would be some serious thinking about the 
angels’ message of peace. Could the articles on pages 8 
and 21 be used in this connection? 


Perhaps there is something which your group of church 
school teachers and officers could do in helping parents to 
have a Christian observance of Christmas in the home. 
What about the possibility of mimeographing some prac- 
tical suggestions for use in the home and sending them 
to parents of church school pupils? “Keeping Christmas 
at Home” includes many such suggestions. 


And if you have not yet decided upon the particular 
type of church service which you will have, perhaps a 
Christmas Dawn Service (“The Light Goes On”) or a 
Christmas Eve Candle Light Service (“The Gloria in Ex- 
celsis”) will meet your needs. Study their possibilities. 


Christmas Worship in the Children’s Departments 
(Continued from page 17) 


should help the children to realize that Jesus was not 
remote from the life of the people among whom he lived, 
but that he was intimately related to it. Christmas is truly 
kept not in an elaborate, brilliant, and beautiful re-enact- 
ment of the nativity stories, but rather in a fresh dedication 
to the purposes of goodwill which He came to bring. This 
does not mean, of course, that the children should be de- 
nied the pleasure of hearing the lovely Christmas stories. 
They will always be a precious part of the literature of 
the Christian religion. The worship in the children’s de- 
partments during the Christmas season should not end with 
the Christmas stories, but should find its highest expres- 
sion in recognition of the profound truth that Jesus was 
born to be the first among many brethren, and that when 
they make their own his purpose of love, they will be keep- 
ing Christmas in his spirit. 

Note—Workers with children will find helpful suggestions for 
the observance of Christmas in the children’s departments in the 
following leaflets: Christmas in the Kindergarten Department, Three 
Christmases in the Primary Department, and Christmas with Juniors. 
The leaflets sell for ten cents each. Order directly from the pub- 


lishers, Board of Education, Methodist Episcopal Church, 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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“The Gloria in Excelsis” 
A Christmas Eve Candle Light Service 


By Victor M. RHEIN* 


expression in our Protestant churches today. The 

candle light service is an unusual medium through 
which the religious spirit can be both caught and ex- 
pressed. Anyone of us who has watched a group of young 
people at a youth conference catch the spirit of a candle 
light service knows how powerful it can be made. We 
can still picture those bent forms protecting the light of 
a candle as they move out of the sanctuary into the dark- 
ness, intent upon arriving at their dark rooms in the 
dormitory with the candle safely burning. 

There are candle light services of all sorts and for vari- 
ous occasions. The writer’s mind was first stimulated to 
produce the following service in assisting to render “The 
Adoration of the Kings and Shepherds” by Mildred Emily 
Cook. Anyone who studies the two services and carefully 
compares them cannot help seeing the influence of the 
former service upon this one. It has been the springboard 
from which my mind has leaped. I wish to pay my tribute 
to Mildred Emily Cook’s work and humbly acknowledge 
how much her service has done to stimulate what is to 
follow. 

One of the most commendable things about a candle 
light service is the manner in which it draws an audience 
into it. Shortly after the performance of this service last 
Christmas Eve a layman came to the writer and made the 
following comment: “The thing I like about that service 
is the way the audience feels itself participating. One 
does not feel like a spectator but more like one who is 
participating in the drama.” It may be that one of the 
weaknesses of too many of our present services is that 
those who sit in the pews feel more like spectators than 
participators. If this service can be motivated in such a 
way as to make your constituency feel like actual partici- 
pators in the drama, rather than spectators of it, it will 
have been worth all your planning and effort. 

One of the features about this service which will appeal 
to many churches is the fact that with from three to four 
intensive rehearsals it can be presented. There are no 
speaking parts, with the result that numerous and extended 
practices are eliminated at a time when it is extremely 
difficult to secure the undivided attention of the char- 
acters. Furthermore, the properties and costumes are 
comparatively simple. Once the service is rendered the 
first time, all the materials can be stored away in safe 
keeping for future use. 

This service, or something of its nature, could easily 
become a tradition in a local church. It has an eternal 
appeal and will be interesting for people to witness over 
and over, just as they love to share again and again in 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. Make it an expe- 
rience worth repeating. 

The actual service should be preceded by a brief but 
carefully planned worship period. During the worship 
it is advisable to have the church only dimly lighted, and 
not by the candles. The choir may present a group of 


4 Pes is a growing demand for ritual and symbolic 


*Minister, First Congregational Church, South Norwalk, Connecticut. 


familiar and traditional carols of which there are so many. 
If your church has a junior choir it is very effective to 
have them located in the rear of the church, in the 
balcony if you have one, and to have them sing “Silent 
Night” antiphonally with the adult choir. Other similar 
things can be creatively done by way of dramatic and 
artistic preparation of the minds of the audience for the 
service which is to follow. 

There may be some objections to the service as out- 
lined. Some may feel that to introduce the crucifixion 
and death of Jesus on Christmas Eve is to “drag in” a 
totally foreign element. At first thought that may be 
the conclusion. Yet, consider how sentimental we often 
become with reference to that which we are attempting 
to make real. We call it a religion of joy, and certainly 
it is that—“Behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy.” But in addition to the heights of joy which the 
Master reached we must not forget that there were the 
bitter dregs at the bottom of the cup which he drank— 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” We 
here present as concisely as possible the whole sweep of 
his life. There is the birth, the death, and the tremen- 
dous dynamic which came from the power of his life and 
spirit. Sometimes we lose the real significance of the 
Christian Message at this time of the year by thinking 
only in terms of a Babe in a manger. We forget that 
that One whose birth we celebrate grew into the full 
stature of manhood and transformed the world as a result 
of the kind of life which he lived. We sing the song of 
the third king in the procession of homage: 

Myrrh is mine; its bitter perfume 
Breathes a life of gathering gloom; 

Sorrowing, sighing, bleeding, dying, 
Sealed in the stone-cold tomb. 

The author of these words has conceived for the mind 
of that king a great fact. We cannot wholly celebrate 
the Christmas story until we take cognizance of what 
followed. The joy is more meaningful when seen from 
the perspective of sorrow which inevitably followed. 

Furthermore, there is a triumphant note stressed here. 
We begin with joy. That joyous life is interrupted by 
sorrow and the cross. But the cross was not the end. 
It was not defeat, but triumph. Men, attempting to 
counteract the influence of Jesus, hanged him on a cross, 
but in so doing they lifted him so high that all the world 
could see. That is a part of the Christmas message and 
has a rightful place in a symbolic service of this sort. 


Characters 


Mary, the mother of Jesus. 

Josepn, the father of Jesus. ~ 

Two Tiny ANGELS, to sit on the edge of the upper platform near 
the crib. 

Two Door KEEPER ANGELS 

CANDLE LicHTers—The number will vary in proportion to the size 
of the church. Care should be taken to secure persons who are 
tall enough to reach the central candle easily and mature enough 
to use every precaution against fire 

TWENTY-FOUR ANGELS 

THREE SHEPHERDS 

THREE Kincs 

Cuorr, ORGANIST, READER 
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Scene I 


After the service of worship, the church is in complete darkness. 
During the darkness, the screen, behind which the shepherds are 
seated around the fire, is removed. The fire, however, is not lighted. 
The organist strikes the hour of twelve on the chimes. (Jf your 
organ does not have chimes a gong may be used.) After the strik- 
ing of the midnight hour the first faint glimmer of light from the 
star, located in the upper right-hand corner of the church, appears. 
At first it is a mere speck, about the size of a nickel, but suddenly 
it begins to grow, both in size and in power. 

When the star has grown to full capacity, the process having 
taken about a minute, the light under the shepherd’s fire is turned 
on. Three Shepherds can be seen as their rugged figures are 
etched against the faint glow of the fire. While the Choir sings, 
“While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks,” the Shepherds pan- 


tomime the words which are being sung. 


After the Choir has completed the carol the organist plays the 
first few strains of “It Came upon a Midnight Clear” by way of 
introducing a new melody. Then the Choir sings the following 
words to the tune of this carol: 


It flashed into the midnight dark, 
That glamourous star of old, 

To humble shepherds round their fire 
It struck their hearts of gold; 

Over the cold and lonely plains 

They hastened their foot-steps to see, 
The humble babe in stillness lie 

And hear the angels sing. 


As the Choir begins to sing, the Shepherds move across stage 
toward the star and down the aisle to the back of the church as 
a symbol of their long journey. (From the light of the star and 
the faint glow of the red light under the artificial fire there will 
be enough light for the shepherds to see their way and avoid 
stumbling.) 

When the Choir has finished singing and the Shepherds have 
reached the back of the church, the Candle Lighters appear from 
a room in the front of the church with tapers. They light all the 
candles that have been located in the various parts of the church. 
The organist continues the strains of some familiar carol not used 
in the service. (These same people are used later in the service 
as candle-snuffers. If possible they should make their way to the 
room from which they emerged by way of an outside door, going 
outside of the church at the back and walking around to it. How- 
ever, if no outside door is available they may form a@ processional 
and march back to their side room.) 

As a fitting conclusion to this scene the Choir sings, “There’s 
a Song in the Air.” 


Scene II 


The organist continues playing softly the familiar strains of 
some carol not otherwise used in the service. 

Two Door Keeper Angels enter. They each carry a candle and 
moye slowly and reverently down the aisle, or aisles, of the church. 
They take théir places to the right and the left of the Reader who 
now comes from the front of the church with a scroll in his hand. 
The light from their candles illuminates the scroll from which Luke 
2:1-20 is read. After the reading of the account the two angels de- 
posit their candles in front of the church where two holders have 
been left vacant for them. 

They now remove the screens from in front of the manger, reveal- 
ing a tableau of Mary, Joseph, and the two angels who sit near 
the manger. A light attached to a rheostat dimly illumines the face 
of Mary who looks directly into it. Slowly it grows brighter. 
(The two Door Keeper Angels, having removed the screen slowly, 
make their exit to the rear of the church where they secure candles 
in preparation for the procession of homage.) 

As the Choir sings “OQ Come All Ye Faithful” the two Door 
Keeper Angels usher other angels to the lower platform. The Door 
Keeper Angels do not pay their homage as the others do, but when 
they reach the edge of the lower platform they step aside and hold 
their candles between themselves and the audience as a symbol of 
giving light to the footsteps of those whom they usher to the scene. 

The angels march in pairs. Each pair should be of about equal 
height and-should remain about fifteen feet behind the pair which 
precedes it. (If there is a center aisle the individuals of each pair 
should walk side by side. In case there are two aisles in the 
center of the church they should march singly down each aisle, 
the pair meeting at the lower platform.) Each angel holds his 
candle out before him and in bowing to pay homage kneels on one 
knee. As they depart they arise together, turn facing each other, 
and then separate and take places as indicated below. 

The Door Keeper Angels remain at the entrance of the lower 
platform until all have paid their homage. The first two pairs of 
angels are stationed on the upper platform to the right and left 
of the screen which hides the cross. They should be short in 
stature. They leave a place between themselves for the Door Keeper 
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Angels to stand when the time comes for them to enter the upper 
platform. 

The first two pairs of angels take their station upon the upper 
platform. The remaining pairs take their station around the sides 
of the church. They stand with their backs to the wall and face 
the audience, holding their candles directly in front of them. 

After all the other angels have paid their homage and are located 
at their respective places about the church, the Choir sings “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem” and the two Door Keeper Angels kneel before 
the manger to pay their homage. They then take their places on 
the upper platform between the first two pairs of angels, as men- 
tioned above. 

The Choir sings, “The First Noel,” and at the beginning of the 
first stanza the Shepherds move more rapidly to the lower platform 
to pay their homage. They enter as a group and pay their homage 
as a trio. (As they bow they use the typical oriental gesture of 
homage. They lay their shepherd’s crooks down beside them, kneel 
upon both knees, stretch both arms vertically above their heads, 
bend their backs until the palms of their hands lie flat on the 
floor.) They arise slowly, take up their crooks, and moye to the 
right side of the lower platform. There they remain together, 
facing the audience. 

The Choir now sings the first stanza of “We Three Kings of 
Orient Are.” After the Choir has sung the first stanza and refrain 
the First King enters singing, . 

“Born a King on Bethlehem’s plain, 
Gold I bring to crown him again, 
King forever, ceasing never 

Over us all to reign.” 


He omits the refrain but the Choir takes it up and completes it. 
He pays his homage and deposits his casket of gold at the edge of 
the upper platform near the manger. He descends from the plat- 
form and stations himself behind the left entrance where he is 
later joined by the other two kings. Their trio balances that of 
the shepherds. 


Then the Second King enters singing, 
“Frankincense to offer have I, 
Incense owns a Deity nigh; 
Prayer and praising, all men raising, 
Worship him, God on high.” 


» The Choir again takes up the refrain and completes it. The 
Third King enters singing, 

“Myrrh is mine; its bitter perfume 
Breathes a life of gathering gloom: 
Sorrowing, sighing, bleeding, dying, 
Seal’d in the stone-cold tomb.” 

Again the Choir catches the refrain and completes it. 

As all now solemnly remain in their stationed places the Choir 


sings, “O’er the Cradle of a King.” 
“O’er the cradle of a King, 
Hear the song the angels sing: 
‘In excelsis gloria!’ 


“On this holy night begins 
God’s own sacrifice for sins: 
‘In excelsis gloria!’ 


“On thy gentle mother’s breast 
Slumber, Jesus, sweetly rest: 
‘In excelsis gloria!’” 


At the conclusion of the carol, the Reader, from some secluded 
spot, reads: “But sin was still powerful; and the light of the one 
born in a manger was temporarily extinguished by the powers of 
darkness.” 

At the point, “Temporarily extinguished” the light in the manger 
is extinguished. The Reader continues: “As his life was taken, 
those who had been with him betrayed him and forsook him in 
order that they might save themselves.” At the point, “Betrayed 
him and forsook him” all those holding candles extinguish them. 
The Shepherds exit and the Kings follow. The Candle-Snuffers 
enter at the reading of “Betrayed him and forsook him” to snuff 
out all the stationary candles in the church. 


The church is now left in complete darkness as a symbol of 
the darkness that was over the earth on the day of the crucifixion. 


. Scene III 

During the period of darkness the manger is removed and those 
about it—Mary, Joseph, and the two small angels exit. Someone 
removes the screen which hides the cross. 

Presently there appears from the back of the church a light from 
the spotlight which throws a flood of light upon the cross. All 
ey can be seen now is the cross which is a solid mass of golden 
ight. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Must We Have Compulsory Military 


Training in Our Schools? 


What Are 


HE materials in our “What Are the Facts?” section 
this month are intended for use by young people and 
adults as a guide to group discussion. 


1. Dirricutties FAcEep 


Our question is not new; but in facing a number of 
facts we become conscious of increased tensions and difh- 
culties. Your group may wish to begin its discussion by 
raising such questions as the following: (Some of the re- 
source material given below may be found useful in this 
discussion.) 1. Has military training in educational 
centers increased or decreased? 2. Who determines that 
military training shall be compulsory in schools and col- 
leges? 3. What is happening to students who are con- 
scientious objectors: such as, those who object to com- 
pulsory military training on religious grounds, including 
the Seventh-Day Adventists, Quakers, and others? 


2. Tue Prosptem DEFINED 


With the United States Supreme Court refusing to 
interfere in the suspension of the various students, and 
with Congress holding out a money bait to schogls and 
colleges having R.O.T.C. units, what is the real issue 
that we face today? 


3. SUGGESTED SOLUTION 


1. What is the proposed Nye-Kvale amendment to the 
National Defense Act,, intending to prohibit compulsory 
military training in civil schools and colleges? 2. If 
adopted, what will be the effect on military training in 
civil schools and colleges? 3. What is your attitude 
toward the proposed amendment to the National Defense 


Act? 
4. PRoposaLs FoR ACTION 


1. What effective action may be taken by your local 
group? 2. What are the next steps? 3. When does 
Congress re-convene? 4. Who are your two Senators, 
and where do they live? 5. Who is your Representative 
in Congress, and where does he live? 


Resource Materials 


(References Referred to by Number) 
1. Dirricutties Facep 


a. The extension of military training in American schools and 
colleges since the close of the World War has been startling. Be- 
for the war 57 institutions were listed as giving military training 
under War Department aid; in 1932-33 the number was 399. In 
1913 the War Department had 85 men on duty with such school 
and college military-training units; in 1933 the number was 
1,658. (1) 

b. In certain civil schools students are enrolled in military train- 
ing units on a voluntary basis; in others, military training is com- 
pulsory. There are also a great many military schools in which 
military training as a matter of course is compulsory. 

c. Honorable John W. Weeks, when Secretary of War, wrote 
to a correspondent as follows on November 18, 1924: “... I am 
pleased to inform you that the National Defense Act does not 
make military training compulsory at any of the institutions which 
receive the benefits authorized by the Act. So far as the War 
Department is concerned it is optional with the authorities of the 
school, college or university whether military training shall be an 
elective or a compulsory course in the curriculum.” 


the Facts? 


Two land grant colleges, the Universities of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, now maintain their R.O.T.C. units upon a voluntary basis. 
Neither institution has suffered the loss of Morrill Act income 
for so doing. In an opinion rendered on June 20, 1930, Honor- 
able William D. Mitchell, then United States Attorney General, 
concluded: “The (Federal) statutes nowhere specifically require 
that the offered course in military tactics must be compulsory .. . 
an agricultural (Land Grant) college which offers a proper, sub- 
stantial course in military tactics complies sufficiently with the re- 
quirements as to military tactics in the Act of July 2, 1862, even 
though the students at that institution are not compelled to take 
that course.” (2) 

d. Congress, which annually votes funds for the maintenance 
of R.O.T.C. units in schools and colleges, is in a large measure re- 
sponsible for the perpetuation of compulsory military courses in 
American education. (1) 

e. Students have been denied their educational opportunities 
in tax-supported schools and colleges because of their religious con- 
victions against compulsory military training. In 1931-32 three 
high-school students, sons of Seventh-Day Adventist parents, were 
suspended from Council Bluffs (Iowa) High School because of their 
unwillingness to violate their religious training and principles by 
enrolling in compulsory R.O.T.C. courses. In 1932-33 two students, 
also sincere, religious, conscientious objectors to war and training 
for war, were suspended from the University of Maryland because 
they refused to compromise their convictions by enrolling in the 
compulsory R.O.T.C. In 1933-34 the University of California at 
Los Angeles suspended two such conscientious objectors. In 1934 
seven such students were suspended from Ohio State University, and 
one was suspended from the University of Missouri. 

In three cases students, denied their education because of their 
religious convictions against compulsory military training, have 
carried their petitions to the courts. Courts in Maryland; California, 
and Kansas, and the United States Supreme Court have recently 
passed upon the issues involved in cases where conscientious ob- 
jectors to compulsory military training have been suspended be- 
cause of their refusal to engage in such courses. The case of 
Coale against the University of Maryland was decided in favor 
of the student by the Baltimore Superior Court on January 27, 1933; 
a judgment reversed by the Maryland State Court of Appeals on 
June 21, 1933. An appeal from this ruling was filed with the 
United States Supreme Court, but it was dismissed on November 
20, 1933, “for want of a substantial Federal question.” The case 
of Hamilton and Reynolds against regents of the University of 
California, after a decision sustaining the University’s suspension 
of the students given by the California Supreme Court on Jan- 
uary 8, 1934, reached the United States Supreme Court in October 
1934. That Court, on December 3, 1934, affirmed the California 
court’s ruling. (1) 


2. Tue ProptemM DEFINED 


a. The courts, without holding that the maintenance of com- 
pulsory military drill is an obligation placed upon: the various 
institutions by any existing statutes, Federal or State, have never- 
theless ruled against the student petitioners on Constitutional 
grounds. (2) : 

b. The Maryland, California, and Kansas courts and the United 
States Supreme Court, in declining to overrule the suspension of 
these various students, have in effect said: Upon the basis of 
present statutes these students cannot successfully claim exemp- 
tion from such military training, nor can the constitutional guar- 
anties of religious freedom be so interpreted as to offer them pro- 
tection. The courts have indicated that remedy may properly be 
sought by legislation. 

The responsibility, therefore, for remedying the problem of com- 
pulsory military training and the practice of penalizing students 
opposed to the necessity of training for Reserve officerships in the 
Federal Military Establishment rests upon legislative authority, 
Federal and State. (1) 

c. The fight will have to be made in Congress, which con- 
trols appropriations for the army and the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, on which the State compulsory military education system 
rests in practice. And the fight also will have to be continued in 
the States. Just as Wisconsin and Minnesota recently changed from 
compulsory to elective military courses, so other States can be per- 
suaded by proper methods. (3) 
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3. SuccEsTED SOLUTION 


a. Identical bills intending to prohibit compulsory military 
training in civil schools and colleges were introduced concurrently 
in both Houses of Congress on July 24, 1935, by Senator Gerald P. 
Nye of North Dakota and Congressman Paul J. Kvale of Minnesota. 
Following their introduction, the bills were numbered S. 3309 and 
H. R. 8950 and referred to the Senate and House Military Affairs 
Committees of which Senator Nye and Mr. Kvale, respectively, 
are members. 

The Nye-Kvale bills, drafted as amendments to Section 40 of the 
National Defense Act which, as first approved by Congress in 
1916 and as later amended in 1920, authorizes the setting up of 
R.O.T.C. units in qualified schools and colleges which make proper 
application to the War Department, would further amend Section 
40 of the Act so as to insert a proviso that no R.O.T.C. unit shall 
be established or maintained at any school or college “until such 
institution shall have satisfied the Secretary of War that enrollment 
in such unit (except in the case of essentially military schools) 
is elective and not compulsory. (2) 

b. “While our proposed amendment does not condition the Con- 
stitutional obligation of citizens to bear arms in time of emergency 
or need, it will remedy the disagreeable situation which has grown 
up under Section 40 and which is now immediately before us. It 
will protect the interests of students who do not happen to be 
interested in training for an officership in the Reserve Corps, with- 
out adding hardship to those students who are interested in such 
training. At the same time it ought to be welcomed by authorities 
in many educational institutions who, because of local circum- 
stances, find it difficult and often impossible to solve their problem 
locally."—Senator Nye. (2) 

See also “1. Difficulties Faced.” 


4. PROPOSALS FOR ACTION 


a. Inform your constituency regarding the Nye-Kvale amendment 
and possible action regarding it. 

b. Contact your Senators and Congressman: If they are in 
Washington, write them (addressing Senators at “Senate Office 
Building” and Congressmen at “House Office Building”) urging 
their support of the Nye-Kvale amendment. If they are “back 
home,” obtain their local addresses and do likewise; or, better 
still, organize small delegations of interested citizens to call upon 
them to seek their pledge of support for the Nye-Kvale measure 
when it comes before the next Congress. 

c. Arouse public support for the amendment: Approach your 
friends, requesting their cooperation. Urge all local groups and 
organizations to which you may belong to take action in support 
of the amendment. Carry on a local campaign in support of the 
proposed amendment. 

d. Send copies of resolutions and other evidences of support for 
the Nye-Kvale amendment: (1) to your two Senators; (2) to your 
Congressman; (3) to your local newspapers; (4) to Honorable 
John J. McSwain, Chairman, House Committee on Military Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.; (5) to Honorable Morris 
Sheppard, Chairman, Senate Committee on Military Affairs, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
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sion. “Compulsory Military Training,” Speech of Honorable Fred 
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1935. 

2. Committee on Militarism in Education, “A National Solution 
for a National Problem.” (Leaflet) 

3. Committee on Militarism in Education, “The Battle Against 
Militarized Education Must Go On!” (Leaflet) 

4. Write to the Committee on Militarism in Education, 2929 
Broadway, New York City, for a copy of the Nye-Kvale bill and for 
related materials. 


Guidance for Personal Growth 


HE Fellowship Book, prepared and issued by the 

International Council of Religious Education, contains 
specific help for all workers in the local church in de- 
veloping: and carrying through plans for their personal 
improvement and for increasing their ability to carry their 
church work. This book gives guidance in analyzing one’s 
own needs. It contains specific suggestions for meeting 
those needs, and includes classified lists of source ma- 
terials dealing with various aspects of Christian work. 
Although developed in connection with A Fellowship of 
Christian Workers, it is of value to everyone who is inter- 
ested in his own advancement. Copies may be secured 
from the International Council. Price 15 cents. 
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Jane Addams and World Peace 
(Continued from page 9) 


At the International Congress of Women held at the 
Hague in 1915, of which she was president and the moving 
spirit but at which there were forward looking women 
from all over the world, probably the wisest plan sug- 
gested in those tragic days was put forward. It was a plan 
for continuous mediation, that there should be organized 
at once a conference of neutral nations to invite the 
belligerent nations to submit to them their terms of peace 
and even, in turn, to suggest terms of peace to the 
belligerents. Such a conference, representing all neutrals, 
it would seem to us today, had much more of hope than 
the plan of Col. House for mediation by the United States 
alone. As seems clearly proved by Walter Millis’ reveal- 
ing new book Road to War, the time inevitably came when 
commercial and financial entanglements so committed the 
United States to the Allies that its neutral position could 
be maintained no longer. But if, as Professor Linn wisely 
suggests in his book on Jane Addams, this plan of the 
women had been adopted it would have been possible for 
a conference of neutrals, some involved financially with 
the Allies, like ourselves, and others with the Central 
Powers, like Sweden, to have jointly proposed mediation 
with good possibility of success. 


Out of this Congress of Women at the Hague finally 
came the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom to which for the rest of her life Miss Addams 
gave great leadership and unabated love and devotion. 
It transferred to the world stage the international sym- 

*pathies begun on Halsted Street. Disappointed by the in- 
justices of the treaty of Versailles, she hoped through 
this league to arouse and organize the women of the world 
against militarism and make them effective in every land 
in behalf of peace. She had become a world character. 
In spite of the intensive work she did for the city of 
Chicago, and the Hull House neighborhood in particular, 
it is interesting to note that she also made twelve journeys 
over-seas and Professor Linn estimates that one-tenth of 
her life was spent abroad. 


Her devotion to the cause of peace cost her a good deal 
in abuse and misrepresentation. People whose conception 
of patriotism was military glory or self-centered national- 
ism could hardly understand or appreciate her broader 
love for the people of all countries, her complete distrust 
of war as a way of settling things and her consequent 
repudiation of military methods and preparation. She was 
denounced as a pacifist and included in “red” networks, 
and yet, through it all, she did not lose her good temper 
or her sense of humor. Her life-long training in trying 
to understand why people behave cantankerously in cer- 
tain circumstances, rather than just blaming them, stood 


her in good stead and enabled her to escape from personal 
embitterment. 


Fortunately she lived to see this storm of hostility large- 
ly subside. In the closing years of her life she received 
many testimonials of respect and honor, including the 
Nobel Peace Prize. Peace on earth she did not live to see. 
But when it comes, as come it must, her name will not be 
least among the watchers of the dawn who saw its necessity 
and helped to prepare its way. Let us hope that before 
the epitaph in the little Cedarville cemetery is quite 
effaced, peace and freedom may have come to pass! 


Cbedtele cet eve Paths Stem alata ante 
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A New Year's Service 
Worship Suggestions for a Watch-Night Gathering 


By J. Gorpon Howarp* 


The Setting 


On an altar or table at the front of the room, place five candles. 
The center candle should be taller than the others, and it should 
be lighted before the service begins and remain lighted throughout 
the service. Let this lighted candle symbolize the Light which 
comes from God through his Holy Spirit. If a candelabrum with 
seven holders is used, then light the three cénter candles, letting 
them represent the Holy Trinity, and leave the other four candles 
unlighted. 

The leader should sit in front and at one side of the altar or 
behind the table. Beside the leader should sit two persons, pre- 
ferably young people, one on each side of the leader. Each of these 
persons should have a candle which is used at the proper time to 
carry the light from the lighted center candle to one of the un- 
lighted candles on the sides. 


Time Schedule 


Plan the service so that the reading of the closing poem, “Ring 
Out, Wild Bells,” comes just at midnight, followed immediately by 
the benediction. 

Order of Service 


THEME OF WorsHiP: “Ring out the Old, Ring in the New!” 


The Upward Look to God 


PreLuDE: Instrumental music to call the group to worship and 
to create a worshipful setting for the service which follows. 
Catt to Worsuie (congregation stands, and remains standing 
throughout this opening section, “The Upward Look to God”): 
Leader: Thus saith the High and Holy One that inhabiteth 
eternity: Be still and know that I am God. I dwell. in the 
High and Holy place. Give unto the Lord the glory due his 
name; worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. 

Response: The Doxology. 

Leader: If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature; old 
things are passed; behold, all things are become new. 

Response: The Lord’s Prayer in unison (using words “debts” 
and “debtors” ) 
(The congregation is seated) 

Leader: Let. us kindle the light of communion with God, with 
Jesus Christ, His Son, Our Lord, with the Holy Spirit which 

_ abides with us and in us. 

Canpie Licutinc: (The person on the leader’s right transfers a 
light from the center candle to the first unlighted candle on the 
congregation’s left. Both persons lighting the candles may be 
garbed in black or white gowns, such as a choir robe. These 
persons should move deliberately and with dignity. The pianist 
or organist can play a few strains of an appropriate hymn while 
the candle lighting is taking place.) 


The Backward Look to the Past 


(Congregation remains seated for this section.) 

Leaper: For the blessings of the past, for victories won, for 
values discovered, for progress made, all a priceless heritage 
to us given, 

Response: Dear Lord, we thank thee. 

Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers, Holy Faith”—a hymn of retrospec- 
tion and gratitude for the contribution of the Christian heroes 
of the past. 

Leaver: Let us kindle the light of appreciation for the heritage 

of the past as we stand tonight at a cross-roads of time. 

Canpte Licutinc: (The person on the leader’s left transfers a 
light from the center candle to the first unlighted candle on the 
congregation’s right.) 


The Near Look to the Present 


(Congregation remains seated for this section.) 

Snort TALK (by leader or some one duly appointed): The future 
of which our parents and forefathers dreamed is the living pres- 
ent of which we are a part. Because to a considerable degree 
those who have lived before us thought wisely, acted vigorously, 
suffered sacrificially, we have a world where to a considerable 
degree love and justice do prevail, and wisdom and truth hold 
sway. 

But we are living in an unfinished world. There are still huge 
tasks to perform, broad areas of achievement to enter, important 


*Director of Young People’s Work, The Board of Christian Education, United 
Brethren in Christ, Dayton, Ohio. 


truths to uncover, grave wrongs to correct, serious ills to cure, 

grievous sins to purge. 

Let us join in prayer that we may be aware of the world’s 
present needs, that we may realize our own present duties, that 
we may seek the vision, strength, and guidance of God for the 
fulfillment of our duties in answering the call of the world’s 
needs. 

Lirany oF CoNnFEssION AND INTERCESSION :? 

Leader: O Thou who art the Father of all mankind, and hast 
made all thy children brothers one of another, hear us as we 
confess before thee our want of brotherly love. 

For the selfishness which has sought our own ease and pleas- 
ure, careless of our brother’s pain, 

Response: Forgive us, O Lord. 

Leader: For our willingness to accept the good things of life 
without asking or caring who has suffered that we might be 
at ease, 

Response: Forgive us, O Lord. 

Leader: For our pride of nation, class, and race; for our con- 
tempt of those whom we call inferior; and for our boasting of 
our fancied superiority. 

Response: Forgive us, O Lord. 

Leader: O God, who lovest every child of thine, hear us as we 
pray for all our brethren everywhere. 

On those who toil in hard and dangerous places, that we may 
have food and raiment, : 

Response: We ask Thy blessing, O God. 

Leader: On those who are sick and weary and sad; on those 
who are discouraged and disillusioned; on those who are 
blinded by doubt or perplexed by conflicting duties, 

Response: We ask thy blessing, O God. 

Leader: For those who are the victims of man’s cruelty, greed, 
and lust; for little children at tasks beyond their years; for 
women toiling beyond their strength; for men broken by bur- 
dens too heavy to be borne, 

Response: We ask thy help, O God. 

PRAYER IN Unison: Grant, our Father, that since all men are 
brothers of ours, we may never count any human being alien 
to our love and sympathy. Save us from adding to the world’s 
weight of woe by our selfishness: inspire us with a Christlike 
spirit of service, that through us burdens may be lifted and souls 
made strong. We ask it in the name of Him who came not to 
be ministered unto but to minister. Amen 

Hymn (this hymn can be sung in unison, or read as a poem by the 
leader or a person duly appointed): 


We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time, 

In an age on ages telling; 

To be living is sublime. 

Will ye play, then? Will ye dally 
Far behind the battle line? 

Up! it is Jehovah’s rally; 

God’s own arm hath need of thine. 
O let all the soul within you 
For the truth’s sake go abroad! 
Strike! let every nerve and sinew 
Tell on ages, tell for God.? 


Leaper: Let us kindle the light of profound concern for our 
present age as we give ourselves anew to a consecration adequate 
for the load we should bear. 

Canpte Licutinc: (The person on the leader’s right transfers a 
light from the center candle to the second unlighted candle on 
the congregation’s left.) 


The Far Look to the Future 


Worsuip In Verse (read by leader or another person duly ap- 
pointed): 
“Look not, O friend, with unavailing tears 
Into the past—look to the brave young years! 
Look into the future; all is there in wait, ... 
The faith that faltered and the hope that fell, .. . 
Nothing is lost forever that the soul 
Cried out for; all is waiting at the goa 
(Continued on page 32) 


ee 


1From Worship Services for Young People, compiled by Warren Wheeler Pickett. 
Copyright, The Pilgrim Press. Used by permission. 

2By Bishop Arthur Cleveland Coxe, 1840; alt. 

3By Edwin Markham 
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Suggestions for Building Worship Programs 


JANUARY WORSHIP SERVICES FOR THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR THE Montu: 
God 


Understanding 


To the Leader 


It is a very important adventure for those 
who seek to help a child to a better under- 
standing of God. It is also exceedingly 
dificult. Our own understanding as teachers 
is so limited. Too often our teaching con- 
sists merely in talking about God and in at- 
tempting to impose our own beliefs on those 
we teach. It is essential that we learn how 
to help children to associate God with happy 
experiences in the operation of the universe 
and-in human relations. We need to be 
conscious that understanding God is not 
merely a matter of the intellect but also of 
the emotions. 

We will be wise if we utilize the primary 
child’s natural response of awe and wonder 
to the world’s beauty. We will need to 
follow the suggestions and questions of the 
children. But, above all, the teaching in 
relation to God must come naturally. 

A natural approach may come in different 
ways. Perhaps the study may open up in 
connection with the Christmas season 
through a discussion of Jesus’ teaching about 
God. It might come through some unusual 
nature experience—a snowfall, a change of 
seasons, or the appearance of northern 
lights in the winter sky. It might grow out 
of a community or world event, an epidemic, 
a war, a tragedy, or a heroic endeavor. 

It is our hope that this study may be 
carried on in a questing spirit, and that the 
children may learn at once that there have 


been and still are many different ideas of - 


God and that adults as well as children are 
still trying to understand God more fully. 
For this reason three stories are included 
which tell very briefly and simply some of 
the historic ideas of God. We hope that 
these stories may help the children to appre- 
ciate a little more their religious heritage 
and the contribution of people through the 
ages to our present-day understanding, as 
well as to promote a feeling of responsibility 
for our age to learn more. It will be impor- 
tant to accompany these stories with a dis- 
cussion of the boys’ and girls’ own beliefs 
and feelings, and especially to help them to 
interpret their own everyday experiences 
with God. 


Conversation Topics Which May Lead 
to a Better Understanding and to 
Richer Experiences of God 


1. Questions and suggestions of the chil- 
dren. 

2. The operation of the universe, the sea- 
sons, sunshine and storm, day and night, 
growth of plants and animals, God’s place 
in all of this. 

(Miss Stevens’ book The Child and the 
Universe and Miss Perkins’ Others Call It 
God will be most helpful here.) 

3. Such questions as the following might 
be asked. 

Can God cause it to stop raining because 
a child wishes the sun to shine? Does he? 

If God is kind and loving, why are people 
killed in storms and earthquakes? Does 
this tell anything about God’s relation to 
the world? 

If God works through laws of nature, what 
must happen to those who break these laws? 
Why do automobile accidents happen? Why 
do people get sick and die? 


*Evanston, Illinois. 


By Amy Clowes* 


What kind of prayers shall children offer? 
Does God have favorites for whom he 
changes the laws of the universe? 

How much does God depend on people? 
To keep well? To make the world more 
beautiful? To make life happier and bet- 
ter for others? 


In what ways do people need to learn 


more about God’s way of working in the 
world? Is it God’s way for some people to 
have to work hard for long hours while 
others have nothing to do and no way of 
earning money to support a family? What 
about some people having three or four fine 
homes while others live only in rude shacks? 

If people were working with God to make 
a better world, what would we do about 
war? About our treatment of people of 
different races? 


Activities Which May Help to Prepare 
for Worship 


1. Watching a snowstorm. Catching snow 
crystals on dark cloth or paper. Making 
paper snowflakes. 

2. Comparing the length of shadows at 
noon in January with those recorded in Oc- 
tober, 

3. Making posters illustrating different 
ideas of God. 

4. Comparing ideas of God as found in 
biblical passages. 

5. Reading poemp and psalms others 
have written about God. 

6. Writing poems or psalms which ex- 
press the children’s own feelings about God 
or about people who have made discoveries 
about God. 

7. Learning the Lord’s prayer. 
ing various phrases. 


Suggested Source Materials 
January 5 

THEME: Learning about the World 

Pictures: Cave men and their activities. 
Story-telling in olden days. 

Srories: “Abraham and the Idols,” from 
How the Great Religions Began by Joseph 
Gaer; and 


Illustrat- 


Learning Apout THE WORLD 


Long before there were houses or cities people 
lived in caves among the rocks. They had no books, 
no teachers, no scientists, no doctors, and no min- 
isters to teach them, so they had to learn every- 
thing for themselves. They had to find their food 
in the forests and make their clothing from the 
skins of animals which they killed with weapons they 
had made. At first they didn’t know about fire, so 
they ate their food raw. But it is said that one time 
when a man was trying to sharpen one stone with 
another, so he might cut an animal skin with it, a 
spark came and set fire to some near-by leaves. The 
people learned that the fire would keep them warm; 
and after a while they found out that when chunks 
of meat fell into the fire it tasted better, so they 
learned to cook them. 

As these cave people hunted and fished in the 
streams, the whole world seemed alive to them. They 
thought that the trees and rivers and sun and all 
such things could think and feel and talk. When the 
fire crackled, they thought it was the fire spirit talk- 
ing to them. When leaves rustled in the breeze, 
they thought the tree spirit was speaking. 

They didn’t know that accidents happen. They 
thought everything was done on purpose. When a 
limb fell on a man’s head they thought the tree 
spirit was angry. When the fire wouldn’t burn or 
the sun didn’t shine they thought the fire spirit and 
the sun spirit were angry. 

After awhile they began to worship these spirits 
as gods. For a long time they worshiped the sun. 
They built a big temple for the sun god. They 
brought gifts to him, Often they brought animals. 
They chose a leader who killed these animals and 
burned them on stone altars and placed them near 
the temple built for the sun god. All over the land 
altars were built and priests roasted meat to please 
the tree gods or spirits, the river gods, and all the 


other gods. Sometimes they danced about these altars 
or talked to them in the hope that the spirits would 
hear and help them. Some people call this talking 
the first prayers the cave people made. After a while 
they built shelters for the altars; Some people call 
these shelters the first churches, 

All during these years the cave people were dis- 
covering many things about the world and how to 
live in it. But it was not until long after that that 
people began to think of a God of love who cared 
for them and wanted to help them. 


PRAYER: 


O God of all, we are glad to learn of the early 
people who worked so hard to live in this world, 
and for the many discoveries they made about it. 


Hymns: “Praise Ye the Lord,” in Carols 
(Leyda Publishing Co.) 
“For the Beauty of the Earth” 


January 12 


THEME: Learning about God 
Picrures: Altars with people offering sacri- 
fices. 


Hebrew leaders—Jacob, Amos, 
Isaiah. 
Srory: “Learning about God” 


When the world had grown older and people no 
longer lived in caves, they made tents and lived to- 
gether in tribes or villages. In one part of the world 
lived some people called the Hebrews who learned 
many new and wonderful things. 

One of the greatest things that they learned was 
the belief in one God whom they called Yahweh. At 
first they thought Yahweh watched over them only 
when they were in their own country. The Bible 
tells a story of a man named Jacob who was afraid 
to go away from his own home because he thought 
Yahweh couid not protect him while he was gone. 
But while he was on his way to his uncle’s home 
he had a dream which made him feel that Yahweh 
was with him wherever he went. It was not long be- 
fore other Hebrews began to feel that way about 
Yahweh too. But they still put animals on altars 
and burned them as peace offerings to Yahweh, 

During all of this time, the Hebrews were trying 
to discover how Yahweh wanted them to live. After 
a while there were some great teachers who went 
up and down the land telling the people that God 
didn’t care to have animals burned on the altars. 
One of these teachers was a shepherd lad named Amos. 
He lived in the country and had time to think a 
great deal while he watched his sheep. Sometimes 
travelers told him that in the cities people were do- 
ing many things that were not good to do. They 
said some people were rich and were robbing the poor. 
They said the rich people spent much time feasting and 
drinking and left the hard work for the poor people 
to do. Amos spent much time thinking about the 
things the travelers had told him. At last he thought 
God wanted him to go and tell the people in the cities 
that they were doing wrong. So one day he went 
to a city near by. When he got there he found it 
was a feast day and that the people were gathered 
about an altar singing and praying and bringing their 
animals as an offering to God. While they were 
in the midst of their singing, Amos stood bravely in 
front of the people shouting to them to give up their 
evil ways. He told them that God didn’t want their 
peace offerings, but that he wanted them to deal 
kindly and justly with one another. 

The people didn’t believe Amos, but after a while 
other teachers named Hosea and Isaiah told them the 
same thing. As the years passed, they changed their 
ideas about God. They began to think with Amos 
and Hosea and Isaiah that God cared more about the 
way people treat each other than he did about the 
animals they offered him at the altars. And they 
handed this belief down to their children and to 
those who came after them. 


Poems or PsauMs written by the children. 
Scripture: Amos 5:20-24; Micah 6:8b. 
Hymns: “Praise Ye the Lord” 

“For the Beauty of the Earth” 

“This Is My Father’s World” 


January 19 


New Ideas about God 
Prophets teaching the people 


Hosea, 


THEME: 
Pictures: 


“The Sermon on the Mount” fp 


“Teaching from a Boat” ' 


Scriprure: Matthew 5:43, 44; Matthew | 
22 :37-39. 
Story:* “New Teaching about God” 


During all the years the Hebrews were working to 


gether and learning new things, they were trying te | 
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find out how God felt toward them. Some of the 
teachers and leaders thought one thing and some 
thought another. One of the psalmists made a song 
which spoke of God as a jealous God. Another 
called him kind and merciful. When Amos had talked 
to the feasters in the city, he had said that God was 
angry with them for their wrong doing and would pun- 
ish them. Hosea said that God was sorry and hurt 
when they did wrong, but that he was loving and for- 
giving. 

Long after Amos and Hosea had taught the people, 
there was a young man named Jesus who seemed to 
know more about God than any one else who had ever 
lived. He told them that God was loving and for- 
giving like a father. Jesus taught them many things, 
too, about the way he thought God would want them 
to live. Those who had lived before him had said, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy.” 
But Jesus said, “I say unto you, ‘Love your ene- 
mies...do good to those who hate you.’’’ There 
were some among the people who didn’t like to have 
Jesus change the old teaching. Some thought it 
wouldn’t work to love one’s enemies. Still others 
believed Jesus and tried hard to do as he said. 

All during the years since then, there have been 
people just like those of Jesus’ day. Some have 
loved their own friends and hated those who were 
unkind to them. Sometimes they have been friendly 
with people of their own race or nation but have been 
unkind to foreign people. Some have even said they 
believe that God would have them fight against other 
mations when disputes arise between them. Others 
believe that loving God means loving people, and that 
they should show love and kindness to all persons 
even when the others have been unkind first. 


Hymns: “The Golden Rule,” 
(Leyda Publishing Co.) 
Any of those selected during previous 
Sundays. 


in Carols 


January 26 


THEME: How God Works in the World 

Pictures: People who work with God to 
make it a better world 

ConversATION: Different ways in which 
God depends on people to work with him 
—in taking care of their own health, in 
providing better conditions for others, in 


showing personal kindness to others. 
Scripture: Matthew 7:12; The Lord’s 
Prayer. 


Hymns: “The Golden Rule” 

“A Social Hymn for Children” by Jean- 
nette Perkins, in Pilgrim Elementary 
Teacher. Printed also in International 
Journal of Religious Education, October, 
1935. 

Srortes: “Where Love Is, There God Is 
Also,” in Rules of the Game by Lambert- 
son (Abingdon Press) 

“The Lost Children,” in Children’s Story 
Garden (Lippincott Publishing Co.) 
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PRAYER: 


Dear God, we are glad when people learn to work 
with you. Help us to learn more about you and to 
work harder to make this world a better place in 
which to live. Amen. 


Helpful References for the Leader 


The Child and the Universe by Bertha 
Stevens (Day) 

Others Call It God by Jeannette Perkins 
(Harper) 

How the Great Religions Began by Joseph 
Gaer (McBride) 

This Believing World by Lewis Browne 
(Macmillan) 


Reference Books for Children 


Ancient Tales from Many Lands by Rachel 
M. Fleming (Ernest Benn, Ltd., London) 

How the World Began by Edith Heal (Fol- 
lett Pub. Co., Chicago) 

How the World Grew Up by Grace Kiner 
(Follett Pub. Co., Chicago) 

ees Beginning by Eva Erleigh (Double- 
ay 

The Early Cave-Men and The Later Cave- 
Men by Katharine Dopp (Rand) 


JANUARY SUGGESTIONS FOR THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR THE MontH: Discovering God 


Thoughts for the Leader 


Another Christmas time has passed, and 
we have crossed the threshold of another 
New Year. As we think about and plan the 
worship services for January, I wonder how 
many of us do not have a fellow feeling for 
the junior boy who said, “I wish December 
would stretch, and I wish February would 
stretch, so there wouldn’t be any room left 
for January. It’s such a dry month—no 
vacation, no important birthdays, nothing to 
celebrate. Just nothing but plain school 
and plain Sunday school, and that’s all!” 
Do we as leaders “let down” too much after 
Christmas, while we catch our breath until 
we begin to get ready for Easter, or do we 
plan to make January a month that the 
juniors will enjoy and come to anticipate 
with real joy? 

Do you remember these lines from the pen 
of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps: 

In the pure heart, although it sing or pray, 

The Christ is born anew from day to day; 

The life that knoweth him shall bide apart 

And keep eternal Christmas in the heart. 

Perhaps we can help the juniors to catch 
some of this spirit as we think with them 
during these three months about their rela- 
tion to God, and more immediately this 
month about the different ways in which they 
may discover God and thus come to know 
and understand him better. It is a subject 
so large that we can merely touch the fringe, 
but we hope that touch may give to us— 
leaders and juniors alike—an added appre- 
ciation of this thought from Sidney Lanier: 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God; 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen 
flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space 
marsh and the skies: 

By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God. 


January 5 
THEME: Discovering God in His World 
Worsuip witHout Worps: “Song without 
Words” by Mendelssohn (We refer to the 
Adagio, an arrangement of which may be 
found in the Junior Church School Hymnal, 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 


tion.) 
Psalm 19:1-2 


Catt To WorsHIP: 
*Director of Children’s Work, Colorado Council of 
Religious Education, Denver. 


"twixt the 


By Violet W. Johnson* 


Response: Psalm 24:1-2 


Hymn oF Pratse: “The Heavens Declare 
Thy Glory”; “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore 
Thee”; “We Praise Thee, O God, Our Re- 
deemer, Creator”; or “God of the Earth, 
the Sky, the Sea”, which is sung to the 
tune “St. Catherine” (“Faith of Our 
Fathers”’) 


God of the earth, the sky, the sea! 
Maker of all above, below! 

Creation lives and moves in thee, 

Thy present life through all doth flow. 


Refrain 


We give thee thanks, thy name we sing, 
Almighty Father, heavenly King. 


Thy love is in the sunshine’s glow, 

Thy life is in the quickening air; 

When lightnings flash and storm-winds blow, 
There is thy power; thy law is there. 


We feel thy calm at evening’s hour, 

Thy grandeur in the march of night; 

And, when thy morning breaks in power, 

We hear thy word, “Let there be light.” 
—Samvuet LoncreLtow 


Orrerinc SERVICE: “Bless Thou the Gifts” 
(Tune “Canonbury’’) 


The pianist may play through once, then 
sing through once, and then have the pian- 
ist continue to play while the offering is 
being taken. 


Bless thou the gifts our hands have brought; 
Bless thou the work our hearts have planned; 
Ours is the faith, the will, the thought; 

The rest, O God, is in thy hand. Amen. 


Discussion: How do we come to know a 
person? In what different ways do you 
know your best friend? Your father and 
mother? In what ways does God make 
himself known to us? How can we dis- 
cover new things about him, and thus come 
to understand him better? Here the lead- 
er may read and discuss with the juniors 
the poem, “God Is Here.” 


God cannot be so far away. 

I know that he is near. 

When mother’s eyes are soft and sweet, 
When flowers spring up round our feet, 
I know that God is here. 


Else how could grasses raise their heads 
Above the cold, brown sod? 

And how could birds flit by and sing, 
And how could any perfect thing 

Be here, except for God? 


We cannot make a single flower 
No matter how we plod, 
So, though I cannot see his face, 
I know that he’s in every place, 
And all things come from God. 
—Exeanor G. R. Younc 


Sone: 
Song’ 


“God Speaks to Us in Bird and 


2 


PRAYER: 


For the earth and all its beauty, 

For the sky and all its light, 

For the deep and quiet shadows 

That rest the weary sight; 

For the tokens of thy presence, 

Within, above, abroad, 

For thine own glad gift of Being, 

We thank thee, thank thee, O our God. 


Leaver: Shall we read together this poem, 
stopping to think whether we have really 
discovered God in the many ways that are 
mentioned. (If possible, each junior 
should have a copy of the poem.) The 
first time they may want to tell of the 
various lakes, mountains, et cetera, they 
have seen, and then it might be read again 
without comment, so that they may catch 
the sheer beauty of the word pictures. 

We tread upon Thy carpets in meadows, 

We look into Thy mirror by the lakes; 


We trace Thy hand above us in the shadows, 
We eat the daily bread our Father breaks. 


The voices of the waters are Thy singing, 

The bending of the grass Thy passing by; 

The thunders of the clouds Thy church bells ringing, 
The wrappings of the fogs reveal Thee nigh. 


The mountains are the gatherings of Thy glory, 
The fountains are the flowings of Thy grace; 

The ripples in the rock beds tell Thy story, 

And everything but sin portrays Thy face. 


We see Thy beauty in the dewdrops, 

We mark Thy covenant bow on land and sea. 

We hear Thy footsteps moving through the tree tops, 

And everywhere Thy word, “I am with thee.’’ 
—Gerrit VERKUYL. Used by permission of the 

author. 


LeApER: Many years ago Harriet Beecher 
Stowe wrote a poem called “Still, Still 
with Thee.” This has been set to the 
music of a part of Mendelssohn’s “Song 
without Words” which was played for the 


prelude. (Tune “Felix” found in many 
hymn books.) Shall we sing the first 
stanza? 


Still, still with thee, when purple morning breaketh, 
When the bird waketh, and the shadows flee; 
Fairer than morning, lovelier than the daylight, 
Dawns the sweet consciousness, I am with thee. 


ADDITIONAL MATERIAL 


OTHER SUITABLE POEMS: 


“God Gives Us So Many Lovely Things,” 
Nancy Byrd Turner 

“God’s Love,’ Elizabeth Taylor. This 
has been set to music in Primary Music 
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and Songs, Presbyterian Board of Chris- 
tian Education 

“Going to Church to God,” William L. 
Stidger. May be found in the February, 
1933, issue of the International Journal of 
Religious Education. 

Picture InrerpreTATION: “The Heavens 
Declare the Glory of God”—Psalm 19:1— 
painted by William L. Taylor. (If a copy 
of this picture is available, the leader may 
wish to use this interpretation in place of 
one of the poems. A copy in colors may 
be secured from the Edward Gross Com- 
pany, 120 East 16th Street, New York 
City, size 9 x 11%, for $1.00) 


Psalm 19 has been called ‘“‘The Hymn of Sunrise 
Glories’? and this is a good title for it. The artist, 
William L. Taylor, has caught in this picture both 
the beauty and the spirit of the sunrise. The woman 
is standing motionless, watching the wonder of the 
sunrise. No matter if the water jug on her head is 
heavy; no matter if there will soon be need of water 
in the humble home yonder under the palm trees. 
She pauses here in wonder and in worship, in thank- 
fulness and in praise, before the God whose glory is 
revealed in the heavens and whose handiwork is 
shown in the firmament. 

So, whether it be amid the glories of the dawn, 
or in the quiet peace of the starlit night, we may 
find God in his world, for he is there always. Whether 
the skies are gray or gold, whether the clouds hang 
low or stars shine afar off, to all who will pause to 
look, “The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork.” 


January 12 


Tueme: Discovering God in People 

For this and the remaining Sundays of 
this month, suggested material only is 
given, the arrangement being left to the 
individual leaders. Some may care to 
have much more informal worship than 
others, with more opportunity for con- 
versation and other pupil participation. 

Catt ro Worsuip (read in unison): Psalm 
8:3-9. 

A THoucut For THE LEADER’s TALK: Phillips 
Brooks, who wrote “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” once said, “The greatest con- 
tribution to the world is a life that has 
found God—all the rest is lost in the 
storm.” Just how well he carried out his 
words in his own life is shown by the 
story of the newsboy who met Phillips 
Brooks one dark, rainy day in one of the 
narrow, crooked streets of Boston. “The 
day was dark, and I was cold,” said the 
newsboy, “but after I met Mr. Brooks it 
seemed as if the sun was shining and I 
felt all warm inside!” 


PRAYER: 


Grant, O Lord, that what we say with our lips 
We may believe in our hearts 
And practice in our lives. Amen. 


Srories: “Where Love Is, There God Is 
Also,” by Tolstoy. Adaptations of this 
story may be found in Rules of the Game, 
Lambertson; Knights of Service, Brad- 
shaw; and Living Together, Dadmun. 

“The Hunt for the Beautiful” from Phy 
the Chimes Rang by Raymond M. Alden. 

Stories of Helen Keller, Kagawa, Albert 
Schweitzer, Muriel Lester, or other people 
who show by their lives that they are help- 
ing God in his world. 

Hymns: “I Thank Thee Thou Hast Made 
the Earth So Fair,” (stanzas 1 and 2); “I 
Would Be True,” adding this stanza: 


would be, prayerful through each busy moment; 
would be constantly in touch with God; 

would be tuned to hear the slightest whisper; 
would have faith to keep the path Christ trod, 
would have faith to keep the path Christ trod. 


We suggest that the poem “God Is Here” 
and the song “God Speaks to Us in Bird 
and Song” be used again, stressing espe- 
cially the lines that refer to people. 

Picrure Story: “Praying Hands,” painted 
by Albrecht Diirer. 


When walking about in the crooked streets of the 
quaint, old town of Nuremberg, Germany, one is very 
likely to have a boy appear and offer to guide you to 
the home of Albrecht Diirer, the artist, copper en- 
graver, and wood carver. The boy seems so eager 
that, although you are sure you could find it yourself, 
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you accept the offer. You follow—you wind—you 
turn—you wonder if the boy as well as yourself may 
be lost, but finally, with the air of a discoverer, your 
young guide stops suddenly, and there, directly in 
front of you, is the four-storied, gabled, and towered 
home of this many-talented man who lived about the 
same time as Columbus. 

You look with interest at the long, steep roofs 
with the drooping eyes of windows staring from their 
slopes. Then you are shown the place where Diirer 
and his friends gathered to eat, and later on you see 
his statue, which shows him kindly-faced, wearing the 
long, loose cloak of that period. One can almost 
imagine that he is about to speak to you, or to again 
busy his hands with his beloved tools. 

Albrecht Diirer was the son of a Nuremberg gold- 
smith, the third of eighteen children. As a young 
boy he was obliged to work at his father’s trade, but 
always he wanted to draw and paint, and finally his 
father allowed him to leave home and study with 
an artist. Then he found a man, older than himself, 
who also wanted to become a great artist. He too 
was poor, so the two decided to live together and 
share their meager earnings. 

One day the older friend said, “‘It is too hard to 
try and make a living and learn to paint at the same 
time. I will make the living for both of us while 
you study. Then when your works begin to sell, I 
will have my chance.’”” “It is too hard, and we 
are not getting on with our art,’” answered Diirer, 


“but I am the younger. Let me work while you 
study.’’ ‘‘No, I have already found work in a res- 
taurant. You have more talent than I do. You must 


not waste your young years. It must be as I say.” 

So the older man had his way. Long hours he 
worked, washing dishes, scrubbing floors, waiting on 
the tables at the restaurant. Long hours, too, did 
Albrecht Diirer work to master his art, and one day 
he came home with a considerable sum of money from 
the sale of his wood-carvings. ‘“‘Now you can go on 
with your paints, my good friend,’ he said, ‘‘I have 
enough to keep us both for some time.” 

So the older man again took up his brush and 
turned to his beloved paints, but something had hap- 
pened to his hands. The muscles were stiff, the 
joints were large, the fingers were twisted from so 
much hard work and from being in the water so much. 
No longer could he paint with any skill and beauty. 

When Albrecht learned of this, he was very sorrow- 
ful. Always would he care for his friend, but that 
would not give him back his skill and his joy in 
painting. One day when he came home at an early 
hour he heard the voice of his friend in prayer. He 
entered the room softly, and saw the man kneeling, 
with his stiffened hands clasped reverently before him. 
Suddenly a great thought came to him. ‘I can never 
make his hands as they onte were,’”’ he said to him- 
self, “but I can do something else. I will paint his 
hands as they are now, and then I can show the 
world my great feelings of love and gratitude for 
what he has done. When people look at the picture, 
it will help them to think of God and of prayer, and 
how much the love of God in a life will make that 
person sacrifice for another.” 

So he painted the picture which he called ‘Praying 
Hands’’—hands that are beautiful in spite of the 
broken finger-nails, the roughness, and the enlarged 
joints; hands that will always make us think of prayer 
and God, and of how we discover God in the lives of 
many people. 


(A copy of this picture may be secured 
from The House of Art, 33 West 34th 
Street, New York City, size 714 x 11, for 
$2.00. There is also a print of it in Chris- 


God Speaks to Us 
Joseph Johnson, 1890. 


1. God speaks to us 
2. God speaks to us 
3. God speaks to us 
4 God speaks to us 


Elmhurst, 


in bird and song; 
in far and near; 
in dark-est night; By qui- et ways thro’ mornings bright; 
in ev -’ry land, 
O Voice Di-vine, speak Thou to me Be-yond the earth, be-yond the sea; 


A - bove the din of toil and wrong,—A 
From the dim past, and pres-ent clear, A 
When shadows fall with eve-ning light, A 
By kiss of child,and touch of hand, A 
First let me hear, then sing to Thee A 


tian Worship for American Youth by 
Laura Armstrong Athearn, D. Appleton- 
Century Co. If no copy is available, a pic- 
ture of Diirer might be secured from the 
public library, and the story told as an 
example of one man’s love for another.) 


January 19 


Tueme: Discovering God in the Bible 
Catt To PRAISE: 


Leader: O sing unto Jehovah a new song; 
Sing unto Jehoyah, all the earth. 
Let the heavens be glad, and let the earth rejoice; 
Let the fields exult, and all that is therein; 
Then shall all the trees of the wood 
Sing for joy before Jehovah. 
I will sing with the spirit 
And I will sing with the understanding also. 
Response: God is a Spirit: and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth. 


Hymns: “There’s a Wideness in God’s 
Mercy”; “Wonderful Words of Life’; 
“Lamp of Our Feet, Whereby We Trace”; 
“Thy Word Is Like a Garden, Lord.” All 
may be found in the Hymnal for American 
Youth. 

For tHe Leaper’s THOUGHTS: 


A long time ago the great King David realized that 
he was facing the end of his life. For the day in 
which he lived, he had ruled bravely and well. Under 
his leadership the Hebrew nation had conquered its 
enemies and had become strong and powerful. Now 
he knew that soon he must leave his throne and give 
his place to his son Solomon. 

Two things he wanted very much. One was 
Solomon might build the Temple in Jerusalem that 
he had hoped to build, and the other was that 
Solomon might truly serve God. So he called his 
son to him and said, ‘‘Set your heart and your soul 
to seek after Jehovah your God. If thou seek him, 
he oT be found of thee.” (I Chronicles 22:19 and 
28:9. 

At another time, even longer ago, when Joshua was 
the Judge of the Hebrew people, he saw that they 
were turning away from God to worship idols. So 
Joshua called them together. He reminded them 
of the many things that God had done for them, and 
then told them to decide whether they would worship 
God or the idols. He ended his talk to them by 
saying, “‘But as for me and my house, we will serve 
Jehovah.”” (Joshua 24:15) 

Not so long ago, a boy was talking to his Sunday 
school teacher about the people whom he thought 
knew God very well. Among others he mentioned 
his grandmother, saying, ‘‘My grandmother seems to 
know God so well. She doesn’t talk about him very 
much, but she acts as if God were always with her. 
Once I asked her how she came to know God so well, 
and she picked up her old Bible which she always 
kept on a table next to her favorite chair. ‘This is 
the best way to know God, Jimmy,’ she said, ‘for 
in the Bible God tells us about himself, and when 
I read the Bible, God really speaks to me.’’”’ 


Picture Story: “The Light of the Bible” 
by C. Bisschop, a Dutch artist. 


In this picture, no time is needed to study the 
background or the details, for there are none. Imme- 


that 


in Bird and Song 
Edwin D. Drewett, 1887. 


8.8.8.6, 


In winds that drift the clouds a - long; 
In peace of home and friends most dear; 


On wave-lapped shore and silent strand; 


SOE Cay sane DEEN 


December, 1935 


diately we turn to the things the artist meant to stand 
out—the face of the old woman, the Book before her, 
and the Light. 

First, the face. It is an old one, furrowed with 
eare and wrinkled with age. The woman has seen 
much of life, perhaps many hard things, but her face 
shows calmness and quietness and peace. Although 
we cannot see her eyes, we are sure that they are 
kindly, cheery, and bright. Her lips are almost 
smiling, and it seems as though she is just about 
ready to look up from her Book and speak to you. 
If she did, we are sure it would be words of cheer 
and hope and courage. 

And the Book—no need to ask what Book! Even 
if the artist had omitted the big clasps and the pulpit- 
shaped affair on which the Book rests, you would 
know it was a Bible. What is she reading? Who can 
say? We can each decide for ourselves. Perhaps, 
“He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most 
High shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty’’; 
perhaps, ‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not 
want’’; perhaps, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
mountains.’”’ It really does not matter, for whatever it 
s she loves it, and feels that it is God’s message to 
er. 

Last of all, the Light—the wonderful Light that il- 
luminates her face. From whence does it come? Not 
from a window—there is none; not from a lamp— 
there is none. All the light comes from the Bible 
itself, and makes us think of the words from Psalm 
119:105, “‘Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and 
light unto my path,” and of the words of Jesus, “I 
am the Light of the World.” 


(An 8 x 6 copy of this picture, in black 
and white, may be secured from the Union 
Press, 1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for 2 cents. No order taken for less than 
ten pictures at this price. A colored copy, 
8 x 10, may be secured for 50 cents from 
the Art Extension Press, Westport, Conn. 


Scripture: Psalm 119:103-105, 129, 130. 


Or the juniors may decide which passage 
they think the old woman in the picture 
is reading, and read that in unison as the 
picture is still before them. 
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Discovering God in Jesus 

PreLupE: “Londonderry Air” 

APPROPRIATE Hymns: “O Master Workman 
of the Race”; “Joy to the World, the Lord 
Is Come”; “Fairest Lord Jesus”; “When 
Morning Gilds the Skies”; “We Would 
See Jesus, Lo! His Star Is Shining” (this is 
a summary of the life of Jesus, and may be 
sung to the tunes “Cushman” or “Felix”). 
All are in the Hymnal for American Youth. 


PRAYER: 


Our Father God, for all thy gifts to us, we thank 
thee. Give us eyes to see the beauty in the wonders 
thou hast created, and the greater beauty in the lives 
of people who love thee. Above all else, may we come 
to know thee as thou hast been revealed in thy Son, 
Jesus Christ, in whose name we pray, ‘‘Our Father, 


who art in Heaven’’— 

SpeciaL Feature: “O Son of Man, Our 
Hero Strong and Tender” sung as a solo. 
This is sung to the tune of the “London- 
derry Air” which was suggested for the 
prelude, and may be found in the New 
Hymnal for American Youth. If the words 
were read first, the song might mean more 
to the juniors. 

A Story Jesus Totp to teach that God is a 
God of love: “The Prodigal Son,” Luke 
15:11-32 


THEME: 
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Story: “The Long Thoughts of 


Jesus” 


Almost two thousand years ago, in the little coun- 
try of Palestine, the young man Jesus sat alone on 
the Nazareth hills near his home and thought some 
long, long thoughts about his God, his people, and 
himself. 

Times were hard and troublous for his people. 
Ruled by Rome, taxed heavily, a weak and oppressed 
nation, they dreamed of the coming of a King who 
would set them free and make them strong and 
powerful and happy again. 

The thoughts of the young man Jesus were about 
a different kind of King—not one who fought with 
armies and conquered by force and cruelty, but one 
who believed that love was stronger than hate, and 
kindness greater than cruelty. ‘God is a loving 
Father, not a cruel, revengeful one,’’ he thought, “‘but 
the people do not know or believe it. I must try to 
help them.” 

He was to be the King for whom the people were 
waiting. God had made that clear to him, and he 
was sure that the kind of kingdom God wanted him 
to establish was one of love. If he was to do that, 
he could not fight with armies and continue to bring 
hate and sorrow to the people. No, his long, long 
thoughts must find some other way. He must try to 
live what he knew God was like—he must live a life 
of love, and help people to be joyous in their every- 
day living as they came to realize this too. 

He would be a Teacher, not a leader in an army. 
He would find a few men to be his first pupils, and 
as soon as they were ready, they too would go out 
among the people and try to live this life of love. 
So wherever Jesus went, he taught the folk who came 
—in the streets, in the synagogue-on the Sabbath 
day, along the seashore, upon the mountain side—it 
mattered not. Wherever he was, great crowds came, 
and to them all the message was the same, “‘God is a 
God of love. The Kingdom of God is within you.’ 

And through all the years since that time, many, 
many people have tried to carry on the work that 
Jesus started. 


Long, 


JANUARY SUGGESTIONS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR JANUARY: Understanding God 

Throughout the ages men have tried to 
know God. They have felt that there was 
a Power greater than themselves whose 
favor they wished to seek. The feeling of 
fear has gradually given way to the feeling 
of love, as men have learned more of the 
wonders of the universe and of human rela- 
tions. During this month our worship pro- 
grams will show how people all over the 
world, in various walks of life, have come 
to know God. 

January 5 


THEME: God as Creator 

PreLupeE: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee,” 
music by Beethoven. 

Catt to Worsuip: “O come, let us wor- 
ship and bow down. Let us kneel before 
the Lord our Maker.” 


Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 
Unison Reapince: Psalm 24:1-5. 
LEADER: 


Men all over the world have paused to wonder at 
the marvels about them. They seemed to feel that 
a Power greater than themselves had brought the 
world into being. ‘‘It is He who hath made us and 
not we ourselves.” 

In Egypt long ago, one of the kings thought a 
great deal about God and his power as Creator. He 
loved to look at the rays of the sun, and saw how 
they seemed to bring forth life from the ground. 
To him the sun became the symbol of the Almighty 
Creator, and at the ends of the rays he imagined tiny 
hands, bringing forth life. 

“When thou sendest forth thy rays... 

The birds flutter in their marshes, 
Their wings uplifted in adoration to thee... 
The fish in the river leap up before thee.’ 

In the south, a Negro preacher tells the Creation 
story, adding his own interpretation to the account in 
the Bible. 

“‘And God stepped out on space, 
And He looked around and said: 
I’m lonely— 

I'll make me a world. 


And far as the eye of God could see 
Darkness covered everything, 

Blacker than a hundred midnights 
Down in a cypress swamp. 


Then God smiled, 

And the light broke, 

And the darkness rolled up on one side, 
And the light stood shining on the other, 
And God said: That’s good! 


*Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. : 
1From Breasted. A translation of an ancient song. 


By Elizabeth Hubbard Bonsall* 


“Up from.the bed of the river 

God scooped the clay; 

And by the bank of the river 

He kneeled him down; 

And there the great God Almighty 

Who lit the sun and fixed it in the sky, 

Who flung the stars to the most far corner 
of the night, 

Who rounded the earth in the middle of his 
hand; 

This Great God, 

Like .a mammy bending over her baby, 

Kneeled down in the dust 

Toiling over a lump of clay 

Till he shaped it in his own image; 


Then into it he blew the breath of life, 
And man became a living soul. 
Amen. Amen.’’2 

There is a most unusual statue by the modern 
sculptor Rodin, which is called ‘‘The Hand of God.” 
It represents the hand of the Creator forming human 
beings in the hollow of His hand. 

There is a joy that comes when we try to work 
with God and create something that is beautiful or 
useful. A man who was working upon a road in the 
heart of Australia has expressed this thought in a 
poem called ‘‘Pioneers.” 

“We shall not travel by the road we make; 

Ere day by day the sound of many feet 
Is heard upon the stones that now we break 
We shall come to where the crossroads meet. 


“For us the heat by day, the cold by night, 
The inch-slow progress, and the heavy load, 
And death at last to close the long grim fight 
With man and beast and stone; for them the road. 


“For them the shade of trees that now we plant, 
The safe, smooth journey and the final goal, 
Yea, birthright in the land of covenant— 
For us day labor, travail of the soul. 


“And yet the road is ours as never theirs! 
Is not one joy on us alone bestowed? 
For us the master-joy, O Pioneers, 
We shall not travel, but we make the Road.’’3 


January 12 


TuemMe: God as Ruler of the Universe 
CaLL TO WorsHIP: 

This is my Father’s world, 

O let me ne’er forget 


That though the wrong seems oft so strong, 
God is the Ruler yet. 


Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 


Responsive Reapinc: Psalm 147 
Hymn: “God of Our Fathers, Whose Al- 


2From God’s Trombones by James Weldon Johnson. 
Copyright, 1927, by The Viking Press, Inc., New York. 
Used by permission. 

8Friedlander, from The Inlander. 


mighty Hand” (Have trumpets at the be- 

ginning, if possible.) 

PRAYER: 

Dear Father in Heaven, Ruler of all Nature, open 
our eyes that we may see the wonderful things that 
are taking place before us every day: in the crystalized 
frost upon the window pane, in the hibernating of 
many forms of life, in the clearness of the air, and 
in the brilliance of the stars. May we realize that 
thou art still at work in the world, and see thy love 
and care in everything that thou hast made. Amen. 

(Have pictures of natural wonders from 
all over the world, such as Mt. Fujiyama, 
the Bay of Naples, the Fjords of Norway, 
the Alps; and some scenes in our own 
land, such as Niagara Falls, the Grand 

Canyon, and Yellowstone Park.) 

LeapER: In the marvels of nature all over 
the world, we see God’s hand at work: 
building up the mountains; carving great 
cliffs; smoothing and leveling the hill- 
sides; sending the rivers dashing over 
falls; and piling up the waters in the seas. 
God is still creating beauty before our 
very eyes. (Call attention to any special 
features which may be in the pictures. 
Mention the fact that the whole earth is 
full of God’s glory. Close with the read- 
ing of a stanza from the following poem: 

My Country Is THE Wortp 
Mine are all lands and seas, 
All flowers, shrubs and trees, 
All life’s design, 

My heart within me thrills, 
For all uplifted hills, 


And for all streams and rills: 


The world is mine. 
—ANoNYMoUS 


January 19 


THEME: God as Ruler of Our Hearts 

Catt to Worsuip: “God is a Spirit, and 
they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.” 


Hymn: “Come, Thou Almighty King” 
PRAYER 
Leaper: A missionary in the heart of 


Africa was surprised to find how readily 
Jesus seemed to enter into the hearts of 
the children in her school and how their 
lives were changed when they were free 
to talk about him in their own way. We 
are to have a glimpse of the missionary 
at work, and a devotional service which 
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she and the pupils planned together.* 


(On the platform, in the center, stands a small 
table covered with low green plants, from which 
rises a tall white candle. At the side of the plat- 
form near the front, as if just entering, stands 
the Teacuer and four pupils: Mauira, Zrra, CHamA, 
and Lumanya. Do not darken the faces of the chil- 
dren. For costumes, simply use bright colored 
shawls. Another child, Lusuya, should be outside.) 

Teacuer: Is the class all here? 

Marita: Lushya isn’t here yet and she may not be 
coming for she is ashamed of herself. Yesterday 
she made fun of the size of Lumanya’s ears. She 
was sorry afterwards and so she tied paper bags 
on her own ears to help her to remember not to 
say anything unkind again. 

Oruer Purits: She looks too funny for anything. 

Cuama: Zipa, how did you get that scratch on your 
arm ? 

Zira: This morning I saw a baby bird on the ground. 
Then I remembered how Jesus said that not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without our Heavenly 
Father knowing it. I thought that the Great Chief 
in the sky would want me to help him put the 
bird back in its nest, so I climbed a thorn bush 
and put it back. 

Teacuer: I’m glad you did that, Zipa, even though 
it hurt you a little to do it. 

Lumanya: Here comes Lushya now and she still has 
the paper bags on her ears. 

(Enter Lusuya. All laugh) 

TeacHER: You do not need to wear the bags any 
longer, Lushya, We'll all try to remember the les- 
son you are learning and not make fun of anyone. 
Everyone is here now, so we are ready to go to our 
service. Are your hands clean? (Children hold up 
hands.) What does the Bible say about this? 

Att: We should have clean hands and a pure heart. 
(All enter and sit in a semicircle on the floor in 
front of the table. The TEAcHER sits at the side of 
the table on a low box or stool.) 


Teacuer: We have all been busy this week. I have 
seen you working with your fathers and mothers 
pulling up weeds and cutting tough grass. Why 


were you doing this? 
Cuama: The chief of the tribe is coming to visit 
us, and we were clearing the road for him. 
Teacuer: That is a splendid thing to do. When the 
Great Chief from above comes we want to clear 
the road for him, too. Instead of removing weeds 
and grass, we must clear the road to our hearts 


4This play is adapted from various missionary 
sources—especially God’s Candlelights, by Mabel Shaw, 
(The Friendship Press). 
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of laziness, untrue sayings, and cross and unkind 
words. Lushya is making good progress in clear- 
ing her road. We must prepare the way of the Lord 
and make his paths straight. When he came on 
earth, what did he say about the pure in heart? 

Aut: “Blessed are the pure in heart.” 

Teacuer: The Great Chief also said, ‘‘I am the light 
of the world.’’ He came to bring light and health 
and joy to our hearts and lives. (Lights the tall 
candle.) Light is good. We need it ourselves to 
show us the road, and we want to share it with 
others. (Gives each child a candle.) As we light our 
candles from the tall one, shall we say the verses 
we have learned about light? (One by one the 
children stand and light their candles and say their 
verses.) 

Matrra: Men do not light a candle and put it under 
a basket, but on a candlestick, and it gives light 
to all that are in the house. 

Ziea: “‘We are the light of the world.” 

Cama: “‘Let your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.’’ 

Lumanya: “Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and 
a light unto my path.” 

Lusuya: ‘And they need no candle, neither light 
of the sun; for the Lord God giveth them light.’’ 
TeacuEeR: Lumanya, will you offer a prayer to close 

our service? 

Lumanya: O Thou Great Chief, light a candle in my 
heart that I may see what is therein and sweep 
away the rubbish from thy dwelling place. 

(All exit, singing the following lines from “Thy 
Word Is Like a Garden, Lord’’) 


“Thy Word is like a starry host: 
A thousand rays of light 

Are seen to guide the traveler, 
And make his pathway bright. 


O, may I love Thy precious Word, 
May I explore the mine, 


May I its fragrant flowers glean, 
May light upon me shine!” 


January 26 | 
God as Our Loving Father 


THEME: 
Hymn: “Love Divine, All Love Excelling” 
LeapER: In our Bibles there are a great 


many splendid passages which tell us 
about God as our Loving Father. We 
want to read a few selections which show 
his care for us, his children. 


JANUARY SUGGESTIONS FOR SENIOR AND YOUNG 


TuemeE: Understanding God 

For the past three months we have been 
considering one aspect of man’s religion— 
his outreach to his fellowmen. In the face 
of what the world might be under the guid- 
ance of the spirit of love, of some of the re- 
sources on which we can depend, and of 
what our own powers might do if consecrated 
to the task, we inevitably face the other 
major aspect of religion—man’s upreach to 
God. Taken as a whole, these six months’ 
services may represent a total worship expe- 
rience. Confronted with the vastness of the 
possibilities for good in the universe and the 
smallness of our abilities, even at their best, 
we find ourselves at the feet of God seeking 
his will and power to carry on. Through 
that contact with God, we will find ourselves 
following these services back toward our 
fellowmen once more, but, in the words of 
the March theme, “Co-Workers with God.” 

The theme for this month is almost an 
impertinent presumption. To think that in 
four services we may understand God is self- 
delusion, for the lifetime of a saint could 
not encompass that task completely. But 
that these winter days may find us under- 
standing éven a bit more clearly and finding 
God more real and holding a more permanent 
and natural place in our lives—this is pos- 
sible. It is your task as you serve your 
group. 

You will hardly find a more difficult set of 
services to build. They should come out of 
a great deal of thinking, reading, meditating, 
and discussing. There are many books in 
this field, but possibly How Can I Find God? 
by Leslie D. Weatherhead may prove most 
helpful as a start. If you are not already 
acquainted with the fine writings of this 


*Geneva, 


New York, 


By Gladys E. Gray* 


English clergyman, this book will be a splen- 
did introduction to his stimulating and very 
practical messages. 


Before giving the final form to these serv- 
ices, you should know the answer to this 
question: What are the religious attitudes 
and ideas of my group? The Association 
Press prints many standard tests on religious 
ideas from which you might choose one to 
measure your group. In Christian Worship 
for American Youth, Mrs. Athearn includes 
one dealing particularly with worship. Of 
twelve sections, I am quoting the one deal- 
ing with the concepts of God. (Check the 
five best answers; and then of these five, the 
one best.) 

We THInk oF Gop as 

a loving heavenly Father. 

——the ruler of the angels. 

the judge of sinful men. 

——Creator of all things. 

——one who compels us to be good. 

——one who stands ready to punish us for wrong- 
doing. 

~——the writer of the Holy Bible. 

one who loved the world so much he sent his 


only Son, that we might learn how to live 
always. 
——one to whom we give prayer and praise in 


service of worship. 
——one with whom we share thought and purposes 
in the direction of right living. 
—Used by permission of copyright owner and 
publisher, D. Appleton-Century Company. 
Comparing the answers of all. your group 
on such questions, your cornmittee can then 
see which attitudes need to be changed, 
which strengthened, and which discarded 
entirely, and so build your January services 
to really meet the thinking of your people. 
This is a month, too, when you may wish 
to secure one or more outside speakers to 
make clear the attitudes you are presenting. 
If so, it will be well to meet the speaker in 
advance so as to find out what he is going 


First Reaper: Psalm 103:8-13. 
Seconp READER: Luke 12:6-7. 
Tuirp Reaper: Luke 10:3-7. 
Fourtu Reaper: Luke 10:11-24. 


Hymn: “There’s a Wideness in God's 
Mercy.” 
Story: 


A missionary in India one Sunday noticed a stranger 
in the back of his church. His dress showed that 
he was a Mohammedan. As it was rather unusual for 
a Mohammedan to come to a Christian service, the 
missionary wished to speak with him, but he slipped 
away before the meeting was over. The man was 
there the next week and the next, but each time 
went away before the missionary could speak with him. 

One day there was a knock at the door of the 
missionary’s study, and there stood the Mohammedan. 
“Sahib,” he said, ‘‘I want to be a Christian, but 
there is a big difficulty. I am an opium-eater. I 
know that Christians do not eat opium, and I cannot 
give it up. I have tried in every way to stop, but 
it is impossible. I have been to one doctor after 
another without any results. I do not have the will- 
power.” 

The missionary told the man that God could help 
him if he would only trust Him: that God was his 
Loving Father who knew his weakness, and could give 
him strength. Together they prayed. At the close, 
the man stood up and, reaching’ in his pocket, laid 
a package on the missionary’s desk. ‘‘It is all the 
opium I own,” he said. “I will never touch it again.” 
The missionary hoped that this would be true, but 
said nothing. He knew how hard a habit it was to 
break, and how some people thought that the only 
way to do it was to stop gradually. But the next 
Sunday the man was in church, sitting toward the 
front. He did not leave before the service was over, 
but stayed to speak to others. The following Sun- 
day he was there, too, and the next one. All desire 
to use opium had gone. The love of God had ac- 
complished what nothing else had been able to do. 
PRAYER: 


Dear Loving Father, help us to turn to thee at all 
times, in our joy as well as in time of sorrow. Thou 
knowest our needs before we ask. Give us wisdom 
to choose the best, and the power to do the right. 
We thank thee for thy loving care. May we help 
thy children everywhere to come to know thee better, 
and to love thee more for thy great goodness. Amen. 


Hymn: “Nearer, My God, to Thee” 


PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENTS 


to say and thus make the service more 
coherent. On Sunday you might let him 
speak for the first part of the period, instead 
of the usual class work, and then have the 
worship service at the end to sum up and 
make personal what the speaker has been 
saying. 

I am wondering which aspects of God you 
will choose for these four services. Basic 
to them all, I think, though I have not in- 
cluded it in a separate service, is the thought 
that whatever else God may be, he is like 
Jesus. For us Jesus is the finest revelation, 
the truest pathway toward an understanding 
of God. I have centered these suggestions 
which follow on four fundamental facts: 
God is spirit; God is a loving Father; God 
works in this world through laws; God still 
speaks with man. You will probably find 
it difficult to find worship material which 
says exactly what you wish. If so, I hope 
that some of you will attempt, sincerely and 
reverently, to write the hymn, the prayer, 
the responsive reading, or the poem that fits 
your needs. 


January 5 
Tueme: God Is a Spirit 


Many of the familiar hymns which you 
will find appropriate are prayer hymns: 


“Breathe on me, Breath of God” by Edwin 
Hatch 

“Holy Spirit, Truth Divine” by Samuel 
Longfellow 

“Spirit of Life, in this New Dawn” by 
Earl Marlatt 

“Dear God, Our Father, at Thy Knee Con- 
fessing” by Katharine Lee Bates 

The last two are particularly fine, and so 
must be used carefully. Here is one 
which might serve as the first hymn, to 


lel ae a ete at ea 


beieey 


December, 1935 


the tune, “Lambeth.” 
L. Hosmer. 


O thou, in all thy might so far, 
In all thy love so near, 
Beyond the range of sun or star, 
And yet beside us here. 
What heart can comprehend thy name, 
Or, searching, find thee out, 
Who art within, a quickening flame, 
A presence round about? 
Yet, though I know thee but in part, 
I ask not, Lord, for more: 
Enough for me to know thou art, 
To love thee and adore. 
And dearer than all things I know 
Is child-like faith to me, 
That makes the darkest way I go 
An open path to thee. 

—From the American Student Hymnal 


Though repetition of the same material 
can become most unproductive of worship, 
repetition as such is often most effective. 
I am suggesting, therefore, that the same 
music be used for prelude, call to worship, 
and postlude—“God Is a Spirit,” from Wil- 
liam Sterndale Bennett’s The Woman of 
Samaria. Use piano only for prelude and 
postlude, but quartet for call to worship. 
Here is additional material which you may 
wish to use either by itself or interpolated 
with appropriate Scripture. The first, “Im- 
manence,” is by F. Barrie Flint: 


And canst thou find God in the crystal sphere 

Which hangs from every grass blade in the dawn? 

And dost thou find the Infinite more near 

When breath of summer bows the waving corn? 

And has the formless deep of night no soul? 

Is it mere chaos—or a God-filled whole? 

Is silence nothing more than sign of death, 

Or dull restrain of life’s activity? 

Canst thou not feel o’er all the Spirit’s 

That sure disproof of our mortality? 

And does the cosmic vast appal thy sense, 

Or canst thou smile to see God’s immanence? 
—From Quotable Poems, Vol. I. Published by 

Willett, Clark and Co. Used by permission. 


On page 435 of the American Student 
Hymnal you will find a poem by J. S. Hoy- 
land, “You Ask Me about God,” from his 
Sacraments of Common Life, which will also 
contribute to the thought of this service. 


It is by Frederick 


breath— 


January 12 


THEME: God Is a Loving Father 

You will realize, of course, that this is the 
central concept of the Christian religion, and 
its implications are so vast that it is difh- 
cult to prevent the service from being a mix- 
ture of many ideas. From the many hymns 
which fit in, here is one of the modern ones 
you will enjoy using: 


God is Love, and Love is singing 

Everywhere and every day, 

In the Four Winds, many voiced, 

In the trees, with birds asway! 

God is Love, but Love surpassing 

All the skill of things to tell, 

Tho’ they are the Four Great Winds 

And all the summer trees as well. 

Therefore God sought perfect voicing, 

So that we might hear and see 

How he yearns for us to love him, 

How he loves us ceaselessly! 

And he found Love’s perfect voicing 

In the streets of Galilee, 

Through the lips of One called Jesus, 

Pleading, ‘‘Come and follow me!”’ 

God is Love, and Love’ is shining 

Everywhere, both day and night, 

In the lustrous sheen of flowers. 

In the skies that glow star-bright! 

God is Love, but Love surpassing 

All the skill of things to show, 

Tho’ they are the lustrous flowers 

And the skies with stars aglow. 

Therefore God sought full revealing, 

So that everywhere we go 

We might find him, as a Father 

Both in happiness and woe, 

And he found Love’s full revealing 

Love with deathless Life aglow, 

Through a Cross and One called Jesus, 

Jesus, whom all men may know! 

—Exeanor B. Srocx. Used by permission, set to 

special music and copyrighted in Singing Pathways, 
edited by Mary S. Dickie, and published by Powell 
& White, Cincinnati. 


Margaret Slattery’s poem given below, as 
set to music by Carl F. Price, in Hymnal for 
Young People, might serve as a solo, 

He holdeth the waters in the hollow 

Of His hand. 
This mighty, 
In His hand. 
O hand, so safe, so sure, so strong 


restless seething sea, 


That it can hold the sea, 
*Midst the storm-tossed waves 
Of the sea of life 
It can, it will hold me. 
—Copyright by Margaret Slattery. 
Used by permission of the author. 
and this responsive arrangement by Albert 
W. Palmer as a call to worship: 


God is a spirit, and they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth. 

O come let us worship and bow down, let us kneel 
before the Lord our Maker. 

God is light, and the Father of lights, in whom 
is no variableness neither shadow that is cast by 
turning. . 

O Lord, send out thy light and thy truth, let them 
lead us to thy holy hill. 

God is love, and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth 
in God and God in him. 

O Thou who makest the outgoings of the morning, and 
evening to rejoice, keep us in thy love this day 
and forevermore. 

The central portion of your service might 
include only a very careful reading of the 
story of the Prodigal Son, from a modern 
translation—this should find some place in 
any consideration of our theme. You may 
substitute a service of thanksgiving for the 
love of God as revealed to the leaders of 
all time, alternating prayers of thanksgiving 
of your own composition with passages from 
the writings of Hosea, Paul, Augustine, St. 
Francis, Loyola, Luther, Wesley, and one or 
more of our contemporary leaders, concern- 
ing the love of God. If you have time, you 
might tell Tolstoi’s great story, “Where Love 
Is, There God Is,” or you might dramatize 
that story, the Prodigal Son, the great story 
of Hosea’s discovery of the love of God 
through his own domestic tragedy, or the 
story of Jonah. There is also available a 
moving picture film of the story of the 
Prodigal Son. Whatever you use, let it 
tell the theme of God’s love in such fine 
simplicity and sincerity that it may be a 
real experience for your group. 


January 19 


THEME: God Works Through Laws 

This service will probably need more work 
than any of the others, and you will possibly 
rely particularly on some speaker to suggest 
the content of the service to your group on 
Sunday. Two quotations from the syllabus 
of the “Group Graded Series for Seniors” 
for 1935-36, issued by the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, may help your 
committee in its work. 


“Men, seeking to think God’s thoughts after him, 
come upon evidences of order and dependability in 
the universe. Gradually they discover and learn to 
use the dependable laws of nature which God has 
made, and in this discovery they stand in awe of 
God the Creator.’’ 

“Science is man’s method of observing how God’s 
laws work, and man’s system of facts and laws which 
he uses as tools to delve further into the mysteries 
of the universe, coming thus into ever closer partner- 
ship with God in his work of creation.” 


For a prelude to such a service, the hymn 
tune “Creation” instantly comes to mind. 
(NHAY}¢, No. 47.) The call to worship from 
modern poetry—Carruth’s “Each in His Own 
Tongue” or Kemp’s “God, the Architect”— 
might come next, and here are two hymns 
which may appeal to you. The first is by 
John Sterling, to the tune “Alstone,” from 
Hymns for the Living Age. 

O source divine and life of all, 
The fount of being’s wondrous sea! 


Thy depth would every heart appall 
That saw not love supreme in thee. 


We shrink before thy yast abyss, 
Where worlds on worlds eternal brood: 
We know thee truly but in this— 
That thou bestowest all our good. 


And so, ’mid boundless time and space, 
O grant us still in thee to dwell, 

And through thy ceaseless web to trace 
Thy presence working all things well. 


Bestow on every joyous thrill 
Thy keeper tone of reverent awe; 


fHymnal abbreviations used throughout these services 
are as follows: 
ASH—American Student Hymnal, D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co. 
NHAY—New Hymnal for American Youth, D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co- 
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Make pure thy children’s erring will, 
And teach their hearts to love thy law. 
The second is to the familiar tune “Ger- 
many” 


O God, in whom we live and move, 
Thy love is law, thy law is love; 
Thy present Spirit waits to fill 


The soul which comes to do thy will. 
Unto thy children’s spirits teach 
Thy love, beyond the powers of speech; 


And make them know, with joyful awe, 
The encircling presence of thy law. 


Its patient working doth fulfil 

Man’s hope, and God’s all-perfect will, 
Nor suffers one true word or thought, 
Or deed of love, to come to nought. 


Such faith, O God, our spirits fill, 
That we may work in patience still. 
Who works for justice. works for 
Who works in love, thy child shall be. 
—Samuet LoNGFELLOW. From The Hymnal for 
Young People. Copyright 1928 by A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. 


thee; 


Possible Scripture passages—such as Psalm 
19:7-11, Amos 5:14-24, Acts 5:38, 39, et 
cetera—will be discovered through your con- 
cordance. And I am going to suggest fur- 
ther that you consult the May, 1934, issue of 
the International Journal for the article on 
“The Art of Choral Speech,” and then in- 
clude in this service a choric group based 
on passages from the great drama of Job. 
Although much of the enjoyment lies in 
working out your own arrangements, the 
following suggests one way of treating cer- 
tain portions of the material. In addition 
to that suggested here, some of the tremend- 
ous 38th and 39th chapters might well be 
included. 


Leader: Job 23:3 
Group: Job 11:7 
Women’s voices: 8a 
Men’s voices: :8b 
Group: 9 
Alto voices: 12 :7a 
Soprano voices: 7b 
Tenor voices: 8a 
Bass voices: :8b 
Group: :9, 10 
Leader: 28 :12 

A solo voice: 23-28 
Men’s voices: 35 :9a 
Women’s voices: 9b 
An alto voice: 10a 
A tenor toice: :10b 
A bass voice: lla 
A soprano voice: :11b 
Leader: 37 :14b 
Soprano voices: 215 
Soprano and alto: 216 
Soprano, alto, bass: 17 
Soprano, alto, bass, tenor: 18 
Leader and group: 319 

January 26 
THEME: God Speaks to Man 
PretupE: Hymn tune, “Picton” by Gena 


Branscombe (NHAY, No. 118) 


Catt To WorsHIP: 
God is not dumb, that he should speak no more! 
If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness 
And findest not Sinai—’tis thy soul is poor! 
There towers the mountain of the Voice no less, 
Which whoso seeks shall find—but he who bends 
Intent on manna still and mortal ends, 
Sees it not—neither hears its thundered lore.t 


Hymn: “Life of Ages, Richly Poured” by 
Samuel Johnson (NHAY, No. 214) 


THANKSGIVING FOR THE VOICE OF Gop: 


Leader: “‘God is not dumb, that he should speak no 
more!” 
So sings the poet, voice of God himself; 
So sing all men, with eager ears to hear 
His voice, though varied be the tone and words, 
Group: Through nature, art, and in the love of 
friends, 
Through books—supremely in the Book of Books 
Where men so often meet and talk with God 
And where within the life of one called Christ 
God’s voice and all his love speak matchless words. 
Leader and Group: 


O God of Christ, our Father and our Guide, 
Speak to us now—we wait thine accents blest. 
Solo: ‘‘The Gray Hills Taught Me Patience” by 
Allen Eastman Cross (Tune: ‘‘Manchester,’? NHAY, 

No. 186). 
Group Response (after moment of silence) : 
Thanks be unto thee, O God, for thy message 


heard through Nature’s voice. 
Leader (reading slowly) : 
“Then Jesus came forward to them and said, ‘Full 
authority has been given to me in heaven and on 


1James Russell Lowell. Used by permission of and by 
arrangement with the publishers, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


————— 


BETHANY 


TEXTS 


APPROVED FOR 
THE NEW 


Leadership 


Training 


Curriculum 


Authors chosen for ability 
and consecration; subjects 
covered thoroughly and 
practically; scholarship 
equal to the best. 


FIRST SERIES 


No. 121A—The Old Testament Story, 
by Glen McRae. 30 cents 


No. 211A—Planning for Children in 
the Local Church, by Hazel A. 
Lewis. 30 cents 


No. 410A—The Effective Adult Class, 
by Harry C. Munro. 30 cents 


No. 610A—How to Improve Your Sun- 
day School, by Eva A. Callarman. 
30 cents 


SECOND SERIES 


No. 112B—The Message and Program 
of the Christian Religion, by Glen 
McRae. $1.00 


No. 130B—Christian Education in 
Your Church, by Harry C. Munro, 
Student’s Edition, 90 cents; Leader’s 
Edition, $1.10 


No. 141B—The Growth of Christian 
Personality, by Wilfred E. Powell. 
$1.00 


No. 220B, 221B and 222B—Guiding 
Nursery Children in Home and 
Church, by Eva B. McCallum. $1.50 


No. 240B—The Primary Church 
School, by Hazel A. Lewis. $1.10 


No. 412B—Adult Religious Teaching, 
by Charles Darsie. $1.00 


No. 610B—The Church as a School, 
by Harry C. Munro. $1.10 


Seeure these texts from 
your own publishing house. 
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earth; go and make disciples of all nations, baptize 
them in the name of the Father and the Son and 
the holy Spirit, and teach them to obey all the 
commands I have laid on you. And I will be with 
you all the time, to the very end of the world.’ ’’* 

(Leader puts into position large copy of the paint- 
ing ‘Go Ye into all the World and Preach the Gos- 
pel to Every Creature’? by Eugene Burnand.) 

Meditation on meaning of painting: 

Pianist will play softly the hymn tune, 
Olaf.’? (ASH, No. 15). 
Hymn: ‘Hath Not Thy Heart Within Thee Burned’’ 
(Tune: ‘‘Stirewalt,’” NHAY, No. 112) 
Solo: ‘*‘Hath not thy heart within thee burned 
At evening’s calm and holy hour, 
As if its inmost depths discerned 
The presence of a loftier power? 
Quartet: ‘‘It was the voice of God that spake 
In silence to thy silent heart, 
And bade each worthier thought awake, 
And every dream of earth depart. 
Group: ‘‘O yoice of God, forever near, 
In low, sweet accents whispering peace, 
Make us Thy harmonies to hear 
Whose heavenly echoes never cease,’’? 

A Girl’s Voice: 

“When I was very young—and knew much more 
Than I do now, a book clasped round with gold 
Once made me wonder what things it could hold 
So precious they must be locked behind a door. 
I wondered, when I opened it, to see 

Only two pictures, and the unknown words 
Covering the pages like the tracks of birds 

Who have paced out of sight majestically. 

One picture showed a baby on the hay 

And kings and shepherds kneeling on the ground 
With angels singing, and a star on high 

Shedding its light on where the baby lay. 
Another, at the very end I found— 

A man upon a cross against the sky.’ 

Group Response (after moment of silence) : 

Thanks be unto thee, O God, for thy voice within 
the pages of the written word, and for the revela- 
tion of thy love through thy great spokesman, Jesus 
Christ. 

Leader: “If there be with him an angel, an inter- 
preter, one among a thousand, to show unto man 
what is right for him; 

Then God is gracious unto him, and saith, Deliver 


“King 


2Matthew 28:18-20. From A New Translation of the 
Bible by James Moffatt, Harper & Brothers, publishers. 
Used by permission. 

3Stephen Greenleaf Bulfinch. As adapted and pub- 
lished in The Christian Science Hymnal, copyright 
1932. 

4Katharine Kosmak. From freative Youth by Hughes 
Mearnes, p. 221. Ddubleday, Doran and Co., 1929. 
Used by permission of Mr. Mearnes. 


him from going down to the pit, I have found a 
ransom.”’> 


A Boy’s Voice: 
“Our being friends— 
It is a way of knowing God! 
White lilies rise above black sod. 
The vast sky bends 
Protectingly 
Above the little earth; 
And there are death and birth; 
Cool moonlight on the sea, 
Stars flickering through dark trees 
On windy nights, 
Geraniums on window sills, 
And cottage lights, 
High mountains, gentle hills, 
All these 
And more things, too, 
That teach Him night and day, 
But you— 
Our being friends— 
1 think is quite the dearest way 
Of knowing God!’’é 
Group Response (after moment of silence): Thanks 
be unto thee, O God, for the messages thou sendest 
us through the lives of those who love us, 
Piano Response: ‘‘Dresden Amen’’ 


LEADER: 
Youth, O youth, can I reach you, 
Can I speak and make you hear, 
Can I open your eyes to see Me, 
Can My presence draw you near? 
Is there a prophet among you, 
One with a heart to know? 
I will flash My secrets on him, 
He shall watch My glory grow. 
For I, the God, the Father, 
The Quest, the Final Goal, 
Still search for a prophet among you, 
To speak My word in his soul.? 


Srtent MEeEpDITATION 

Prayer Hymn: “Lord, Speak to Me That I 
May Speak” by Frances Havergal (stanzas 
1, 4, 5. NHAY, No. 251) 

BENEDICTION 

PostLupE: Hymn _ tune, 
Wagner (ASH, No. 25) 


SJob 33:23, 24. American Revised Version. Copy- 
right by the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. 

®Violet Alleyn Storey. 
December, 1928. 

7Author unknown. Set to music and copyrighted in 
Singing Pathways, edited by Mary S. Dickie, and pub- 
lished by Powell and White, Cincinnati. 


“Lohengrin” by 


From Good Housekeeping, 


The Journal is a lasting Christmas Gift. Special rate $1.00 


THE IDEAL GIFT AT ALL TIMES 
GOD’S MINUTE... 


Here is a marvelous collection of 365 Daily Prayers, 
each 60 seconds long, written by 365 of the most emi- 
laymen in the world. Cloth, 60 


nent preachers and 


A Spiritual 
thought for 
every day 


cents; Limp Leatherette, $1.00; Art Leather, $1.50. 


GOD’S MESSAGE.. 


365 prominent clergymen have chosen their favorite 
Scripture passage, and, with this as a text, have written 
a Message that quickens faith, brings comfort. Cloth, 


A daily 
reminder of 
the giver 


60 cents; Limp Leatherette, $1.00; Art Leather, $1.50. 


“(22 new song book for Beginners, 
the Little Child Wants to Sing,” has been 
prepared for the church school, home, and kin- 


dergarten. 


“When 


It contains 134 hymns and songs, 


17 instrumental selections, and 11 poems. 


WHEN THE 


LITTLE CHILD WANTS TO SING 


$1.50 THE COPY 
THE WESTMINSTER | PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA . 
NEW YORK . 
PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO 

SAN FRANCISCO , 


. . . « Witherspoon Building 
whe . 156 Fifth Avenue 

- « Granite Building 

216 —_ Wabash Avenue 

234 McAllister Street 
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Current Film Estimates 


The National Film Estimate Service 


Barbary Coast (Miriam Hopkins, E. Robinson) 
(U.A.) Strong, vivid melodrama of gold-rush 
’Frisco with gambling, drinking, ruthless kill- 
ings. Heroine, money-mad mistress of crude 
gambler who runs town. Then true romance 
with prospector-hero, till Vigilantes free her 
from gambler for new life. Fine photography. 
For A: Good of kind For Y: Unwholesome 

For C: By no means 


Bonnie Scotland (Laurel and Hardy) (MGM) 
Good nonsense farce, typical Laurel and Hardy 
antics, and crazy plot leading from jail to Scot- 
tish homestead, through burlesque war in India, 
to no conclusion at all. Healthily laughable as 
happy-go-lucky slapstick comedy. 

For A: Fair For Y: Good 
For C: Very good 


Broadway Melody of 1936 (Eleanor Powell, 
Jack Benny) (MGM) Notable musical comedy, 
fast, gay, glittering, with beautiful dancing and 
outstanding role by Eleanor Powell. Well-knit 
little plot, smart dialog, Broadway stage-life 
background, and not overdone. Good sophisti- 
cated fun, in today’s taste. 

For A: Fine of kind For Y: Fine of kind 
For C: Probably good 

Camille (La Dame aux Camelias) (Yvonne 
Printemps) (French film) (DuWorld) Dumas’ 
classic love tragedy beautifully done, with the 
great Printemps in the title role. Charming 
French dialog, notably good sound reproduction, 
adequate English titles. Excellent for all who 
know the book. 

For A: Fine of kind For Y: Mature 
For C: No 

Cappy Ricks Returns (Robert McWade) (Re- 
public) Peter B. Kyne character in another epi- 
sode of industrial competition. Rival puts over 
bill in legislature which only Cappy’s return can 
defeat, and so save the business. Funny in spots 
but drags in others. Acting inadequate for 
story. 

For A: Feeble For Y: Fairly good 
For C: Little interest 

Charlie Chan in Shanghai (Warner Oland) 
(Fox) Typical Chan picture, with usual suave 
mannerisms and dialog. Charlie helps police 
crush an opium ring, with dire risks to himself 
but success never in doubt. Interesting plot but 
somewhat marred by unconvincing denouement. 
For A: Good of kind ‘For Y: Absorbing 

For C: Good of kind 

Crusades, The (Wilcoxon, Keith, Loretta 
Young) (Para) History a la DeMille, splendidly 
exaggerated. Distorts historical spirit, motives, 
characters, and dates, but vivifies physical his- 
tory in thrilling action and gorgeous spectacle. 
Sets, costumes, backgrounds grippingly true. 
Eyes so full, minds miss falsities. 

For A: Fine of kind For Y: Thrillingly in- 
terestingy For C: No 

Dr. Socrates (Paul Muni, Ann Dvorak (War- 
ner) Gangster film with usual machine-gun 
brutalities, but much character interest and 
notable role by Muni. Keen young country doc- 
tor, unwillingly involved with gangsters, by im- 
probable but clever ruse saves himself and hero- 
ine, delivers gang to G-Men. 

For A: Good of kind For Y: Not the best 
For Y: No 

False Pretenses (Sidney Blackmer, Irene 
Ware) (Chesterfield) Humble heroine wants lux- 
ury. Ruined millionaire promotes stock-com- 
pany to marry her to rich husband, stock-holders 
to profit accordingly. Poor acting and feeble 
dialog make far-fetched story quite futile. 

For A: Dull For Y: No - For C: No 

Fighting Youth (Charles Farrell (Universal) 
Utterly amateurish picture purporting to deal 
with radicalism in colleges. Plot, acting, and 
comedy attempts are dull and childish. Foot- 
ball play holds most of footage, with preposter- 
ous feats by hero. Thoroughly absurd as ‘‘col- 


lege life.” 
For A: Stupid For Y: No For C: No 
Freckles (Tom Brown, Virginia Weidler) 


(RKO) Sentimental, homespun Gene Stratton 
Porter’s story of the Limberlost, with lovely 
nature backgrounds for the wholesome little ro- 
mance, distorted with autos, gangsters, and gun- 
play. Impossible but amusing child steals pic- 
ture. 
For A: Elementary For Y: Fairly good 
For C: No 
I Live My Life (Joan Crawford, Brian 
Ahern) (MGM) Deft, improbable, but hu- 
manly amusing romance. Spoiled heiress, pos- 
ing as secretary from visiting yacht, meets 
equally self-willed hero doing archaeology on 
Greek Isle. Identity revealed in New York, 
furious clash, but “back to Naxos” for heroine. 
For A: .Amusing For Y: iMostly excellent 
For C: Hardly 


HE film summaries and eyvalua- 

tions appearing on this page are 
those of The Educational Screen. 
They are not the judgment of an in- 
dividual, but of a committee of quali- 
fied men and women who are in no 
way connected with the motion pic- 
ture industry. 

It will be noted that these esti- 
mates cover all types of films inas- 
much as it is as valuable to know 
what not to see as to know the good 
films. It should be kept in mind also 
that titles and local advertising of 
pictures may be quite objectionable, 
while the content and effect of the 
film are desirable and wholesome, 
hence these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given 
for three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Bold face italic type indicates the 
special recommendation of the Nation- 
al Film Estimate Service. 


King Solomon of Broadway (Edmund Lowe, 
Dorothy Page) (Univ) Hectic mixture of all 
sensations in vogue a few years back—urbane 
gambler-hero, gangster perils, night-club rev- 
elry, sophisticated romance, risque dialog, sug- 
gestive dancing, general jazz, and no particu- 
lar ethics. A throw-back. 

For A: Depends on taste For Y: Unwholesome 
For C: No 


Last Days of Pompeii (Basil Rathbone, Pres- 
ton Foster) (RKO) Spectacle film (Lytton’s in 
title only) aiming to portray grandeur, greed, 
and cruelty of Roman civilization in first cen- 
tury A.D. Convincing moral marred by artifi- 
ciality and grewsomeness. Religious motif well 
treated. Much historical value. 

For A: Fine of kind For Y: Probably good 


For C: No 
Last Outpost, The (Claude Rains, Gertrude 
Michael) (Paramount) Composite thriller of 


British great-war campaigns in Mesopotamia 
and Africa, triangle love, and much footage 
reminiscent of Bengal Lancers, Beau Geste and 
Grass. Lively entertainment even though not 
always convincing. 
For A: Fairly good For Y: Thrilling 
For C: Unsuitable 

Little Big Shot (Sybil Jason, E. E. Horton) 
(Warner) Notable child actor outrageously used 
as ward of petty crooks. She shares their sor- 
did life and helps their swindle. Juvenile 
authorities step in, but she finally reforms her 
worthless pals! Cheaply sensational mess of 
bad taste. 
For A: Regrettable For Y: No 

For C: No 

Man of Courage (Italian film with English 
dialog) (Luce) Strong, rhapsodic propaganda for 
Mussolini and Fascism. Slight plot of fortunes 
of peasant family in Pontine marshes reflects 
Italian history since World War, rise of Mus- 
solini and loud glorification of his regime. Con- 
cordate with Pope shown. 
For A: Depends on taste For Y: Doubtful 

For C: No 

Murder at Glen Athol (John Miljan) (Ches- 
terfield) Against a background of supposed “so- 
ciety,”” too crudely acted to be convincing, three 
murders, some killings, and a suicide are a bit 
puzzling till smoothly solved by the detective- 
hero on vacation. As big surprise, he wins 


heroine! 
For A: Mediocre For Y: No value 
For C: No 


O’Shaughnessy’s Boy (Wallace Beery, Jackie 
Cooper) (MGM) Poignant and humorous father- 
son theme against circus background. Deserted 
by wife and boy, crude lion-trainer loses nerve 
and is maimed. Finally recovers son and spirit. 
Strong human appeal beneath violence and ex- 
citement. 

For A: Fine of kind For Y: Very good 
For C: If not too strong 
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Return of Peter Grimm (Lionel Barrymore) 
(RKO) Careful but disappointing version of Be- 
lasco classic. Some roles inadequately acted, ac- 
tion drags badly at times, star more Barrymore 
than Grimm, and above all exalted spiritual tone 
of original stage-play is largely lacking. 

For A: Fair For Y: Fairly good 
For C: Beyond them 

Shipmates Forever (Dick Powell, Ruby Keeler) 
(Ist Nat’l) High-grade, authentic Navy propa- 
ganda built on fine story of Annapolis life. Four 
types of men are molded into officers by routine, 
crisis, love, and heroism. Sentimental in spots, 
but engagingly romantic, human, and entertain- 
ing. 

For A: Fine of kind For Y: Excellent 
For C: Strong but good 3 

Special Agent (George Brent, Bette Davis) 
(Warner) Super G-Man hero, with help of stool- 
pigeon heroine, gets the super gangster—more 
murderous than usual—for tax evasion! Skill- 
ful acting, convincing tough dialog, and violent 
thrills make fine orgy of abnormal emotions. 
For A: Good of kind For Y: Unwholesome 


For C: No 2 

Storm Over the Andes (Jack Holt) (Universal) 
Another hard-boiled braggart role for Holt as 
aviator-adventurer fighting for Bolivia and over- 
whelming woman with his ‘‘charm.” When his 
latest proves to be Colonel’s wife, his amends 
are simply colossal. Great air thrills, dull dia- 
log, hokum, and bombast. 
For A: Elementary For Y: Doubtful 

~ For C: No 

Thirty-Nine Steps (Robert Donat, Madeleine 
Carroll) (Gaumont-British) Detective-spy-adven- 
ture thriller of distinction. Marked character 
interest, tense atmosphere, suspense, fast action, 
no hokum. Human and absorbing, however im- 
probable. Fine photography with English-Scot- 
tish backgrounds. 
For A: Interesting For Y: Very good 

For C: Mature j 

This Is the Life (Jane Withers) (Fox) Child 
prodigy, knowing only stage routine, denied nor- 
mal child life, seeks freedom with itinerant med- 
icine troup. Brought back, she suffers until new 
friends free her from harsh, selfish relatives. 


Mostly wholesome, with amusing touches, but 
unconvincing. 
For A: Perhaps For Y: Good 


For C: Probably good : 
This Woman Is Mine (Ratoff, Leder, Benita 
Hume) (Paramount) Triangle tragedy with Eu- 
ropean circus background. Burly lion-tamer 
dominates everybody and the picture, even mar- 
rying his charming ward. Rival wins both her 
affections and circus limelight, so husband sur- 
renders to lions. Grim but well done. 
For A: Good of kind For Y: Unsuitable 
For C: No 
To Beat the Band (Hugh Herbert, Helen Brod- 
erick) (RKO) Crazy romantic farce, with hi- 
lariously impossible plot about an ambiguous in- 
heritance of millions, makes a laughable mix- 
ture with some good character acting. Notable 
work by Herbert and Broderick in thoroughly 
laughable nonsense. 
For A: Good of kind For Y: Amusing 
For C: If it interests 
Wanderer of the Wasteland (Dean Jagger, 
Gail Patrick) (Paramount) Hero accused of 
murder flees to desert, kills bandits, wins hero- 
ine. Much violence, impossible heroics, excellent 
photography. Zane Grey western perhaps above 
average because of role of old prospector by Ed- 
ward Ellis. 
For A: Hardly For Y: Probably good 
For C: Too strong 
Waterfront Lady (Ann Rutherford, Frank Al- 
bertson) (Mascot) Taking blame for accidental 
shooting, hero loses self in squalid waterfront. 
Romance with bargeman’s daughter till law 
catches up. But then owner of gambling yacht 
confesses to the killing, for happy ending. Slow, 
crude, unimpressive. 
For A: Poor 3 For Y: No value 
For C: No 
Way Down East (Rochelle Hudson, Henry 
Fonda) (Fox) Famous old melodrama beautiful- 
ly produced, lovely in rural charm, ably and 
sincerely acted. Story of betrayed, innocent 
heroine, exiled by village gossip and self-right- 
eous old squire to suffering and near death, is 
deftly modernized to please. 
For A: Fine of kind For Y: Good 
For C: Mature 
Wings over Ethiopia (Prassens film Zurich) 
(Paramount) Striking air shots from plane over 
Mediterranean to Ethiopia. Close-ups of coun- 
try, natives, customs, with some shocking bar- 
baric practices. Fine narrative accompaniment. 
Seems true and vivid picture of scarcely civilized 
race. 
For A: Good of kind For Y: Good of kind 
For C: Perhaps 
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“Amazingly Helpful” 


IMPROVED UNIFORM COURSE 


TARBELL'S 
TEACHERS’ GUIDE 


TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


By MARTHA TARBELL, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


1936 


HALF-A-MILLION “TARBELL’S GUIDE”’ 
sold and commended everywhere that Sunday 
School teaching is moving along modern, 
progressive lines. 


“Tarbell’s” for 1936 is much more than a name. 
It represents a personality and a mind that per- 
vades each lesson, that seems to know instinctively 
what the Sunday-school teacher of today requires 
each week to make the lesson interesting and 
suggestive. 

The many thousands who use this Annual regularly value this in- 
timate relationship with its author; as well as its many other 


features, its fresh illustrations, its inviting suggestions, its un- 
matched teaching hints, which are now widely acknowledged. 


THE EXPOSITOR says: 

‘This incomparable Guide to teaching the International S. S. 
tains everything needed for teaching, illustrating, 
Vasily the leader in its field.” 


Lessons, con- 
and impressing each lesson. 


Substantially Bound $1.90 (postpaid $2.00) 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
158 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


“The Light Goes On” 


(Continued from page 14) 


Leaver: “Because of the tender mercy of our God the 
dayspring from on high shall visit us, To shine upon 
them that sit in darkness; to guide our feet into the way 
of peace.” (Luke 1:78-79, adapted.) The light of Christ 
has come down through the centuries to the altar of our 
church. The light shines from the windows of the 
church out into our community and all the world. And 
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the light has been deposited within our hearts on this 
joyous Christmas morn. Let us sing our praise for the 
Light of the World. 

Hymn: “Joy to the World” 

Leaver: During the benediction we will extinguish our 
candles, not as a sign that the light of Christ’s love has 
gone out, but, rather, as a symbol that it is now lodged 
within our hearts to glow there, to shine from our faces, 
to be reflected in our lives through all this Christmas 
Day and throughout the days to follow. 

BENEDICTION 

PrRIOD OF SILENCE: During this time the angels and read- 
ers put out the window candles. This will leave only 
the altar candle burning. The carolers, angels, readers, 
and leader may then march out as they entered, only in 
silence, thus indicating that members of the congrega- 
tion should also leave in an attitude of meditative 
silence; or, if preferred, the organist may play a post- 
lude as these start the recessional. 


A New Year’s Service 
(Continued from page 23) 


Hymn: “Another Year of Setting Suns,” words by John W. Chad- 
wick. 
(If the hymnal used does not have this hymn, the words can 


be sung to the familiar tune of “America the Beautiful.”) 


“Another year of setting suns, 
Of stars by night revealed, 

Of springing grass, of tender buds 
By winter’s snow concealed. 


“Another year of summer’s glow, 
Of autumn’s gold and brown, 
Of waving fields, and ruddy fruit 
The branches weighing down. 


“Another year of happy work, 

That better is than play, 

Of simple cares, and love that grows 
More sweet from day to day. 


“Another year to follow hard, 
Where better souls have trod, 
Another year of life’s delight; 
Another year of God!” 


Leaper: Let us kindle the light of hope for the future with its 
innumerable dawnings, each dawn a new privilege and a new op- 
portunity to do our share, with God’s help, in shaping the trend 
of the times that His kingdom may come and His will be done 
in earth as it is in heaven. 

Canpte Licutinc: (The person on the leader’s left transfers the 
light from the center candle to the second unlighted candle on 
the congregation’s right. Thus all the candles are lighted.) 

LEADER (on the stroke of midnight as bells ring and whistles blow. 
If it is necessary to spend a@ bit of time until exactly midnight, 
a hymn or two can be sung at this point.): 

“Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


“Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 


Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 


Benepiction: The Lord bless thee and keep thee, 
The Lord make his face to shine upon thee and be gracious unto 
thee, 
The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee and give thee peace, 
In your work and in your leisure, 
In your joy and in your sorrow, 
In your going out and in your coming in, 
In your rising up and in your lying down, 
Until we shall all stand before Him on that glad day to which 
there shall be no sunset and no dawn. 
PostiupE: Appropriate instrumental music with a message of 
inspiration and challenge for the new year. 


4By Alfred Tennyson. 
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Whats Happening 


Mss ADELINE GODDARD has recently 
resigned as director of religious edu- 
cation in Oklahoma for the United Christian 
Missionary Society, Disciples of Christ. For 
many months ill health has kept her from 
active service in the field. Although some- 
what improved, she has decided to give up 
the heavy responsibility required for adequate 
service. 

In 1914 Miss Goddard began as state 
young people’s worker on a volunteer basis. 
In 1917 she took over the administration of 
the Bible school work along with her work 
for young people. Later in 1917 she was 
employed by the Oklahoma State Missionary 
Society to carry on both jobs. About 1918 
the Oklahoma Department of Religious Edu- 
cation became auxiliary to the national De- 
partment of Religious Education, and Miss 
Goddard went into the national work. In 
her work as director of religious education, 
one of the most important accomplishments 
has been the development of young people’s 
conferences. Her active leadership in both 
denominational and interdenominational ac- 
tivities will be greatly missed. 


HEOLOGICAL students and faculty mem- 

bers from every part of the United States 
are invited to attend a National Conference 
of Theological Students which meets at 
Butler University, Indianapolis, December 
27-28. This, the fifth national conference 
of theological students, will give its atten- 
tion to a vital theme: “The Task of the 
Church Today.” The dates of this confer- 
ence precede the opening of the Quadrennial 
Convention of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. 

As part of its service as a correlating and 
coordinating agency for the promotion of 
Christian unity and interseminary coopera- 
tion, the Theological Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A. is working out the details of the 
conference program. 

Further information concerning the con- 


ference may be secured from the conference 


chairman, Rev. Gardiner M. Day, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts. 


HE 1934 Bible Reading Campaign con- 

ducted by the North Dakota Council of 
Religious Education, reported in the Febru- 
ary, 1935, issue of the Journal, met with 
such a fine response and had such gratifying 
results that practically all of the counties at 
the annual conyentions held last spring and 
summer voted to continue the campaign this 
year. It opened November 1 and will con- 
tinue until Sunday, March 15, 1936, when 
the examinations will be taken in each local 
school. Each church will be left to plan its 
own recognition service. 


iM National Boys’ Work Board of Can- 
ada has recently celebrated the 21st an- 
niversary of the development of the Trail 
Ranger and Tuxis programs for the boys of 
the Canadian churches and Y. M. C. A. 
These two programs were initiated twenty- 
one years ago under the leadership of Mr. 
Taylor Statten, then National Boys’ Work 
Secretary for the Y. M. C. A. and later Sec- 
retary of the National Boys’ Work Board. 
They have had a significant and determining 
influence during these years in the Christian 
youth activities of the Dominion. It was 
July 10, 1914 on which the churches of Can- 
ada and the Y. M. C. A. decided to pool 
their resources in developing a better pro- 


gram for the Christian education of boys. 
The event is being celebrated in many con- 
structive activities throughout Canada. 


O ARMS for Peace,” the World Peace- 

ways radio program (Columbia network, 
Thursdays at 9:30 P.M. EST) is now enter- 
ing its third month on the air. The pur- 
pose of World Peaceways radio programs, as 
stated at the outset, is to utilize the best 
features of radio entertainment to stimulate 
constructive thinking among the American 
people. Toward this end a group of cele- 
brated musical stars, outstanding authors and 
dramatists, statesmen, and leaders of public 
opinion have been assembled and featured in 
the series of musical, dramatic, and educa- 
tional broadcasts. 

Guest speakers, such as Senator William 
E. Borah, Senator Gerald P. Nye, William 
E. Green, President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, General Hugh S. Johnson, 
Alfred E. Smith, Ruth Bryan Owen, and 
others, have been brought to the microphone 
to express their ideas on peace. 

The public impact of this radio educa- 
tional drive for peace can be gauged to some 
extent by the way the “World Peaceways 
Pledges,” available in drugstores throughout 
the country, are being signed and returned. 
Within one month after the inauguration of 
the radio series, and at a time when less than 
ten per cent ‘of the drugstores offering the 
pledge had been heard from, over a quarter 
of a million signed blanks had been re- 
ceived. 

The World Peaceways Pledge is addressed 
to the President and Congress of the United 
States and pledges the support of the signer 
to the executive and legislative departments 
of the national government in all that they 


Plays for Christmas 
fhe following Christmas dramatic 


materials are available from the 
International Council. 

“QO Come, Let Us Adore Him” by 
Edna M. Baxter. A service of wor- 
ship for all ages, reprinted from the 
Journal for December, 1929. Price 10c. 

“Come to the Manger” by Elisabeth 
Edland. A pageant in the November, 
1932, Journal. Price 15c. 

“Peace I Give Unto You” by Dor- 
othy Clarke Wilson. A play with an 
accompanying service of worship in 
the December, 1932, Journal. Price 15c. 

“The Coming of the Christ-Child” 
by Ruth Irwin Rex. A dramatic serv- 
ice of worship in the November, 1933, 
Journal. Price l5c. 

“The Christmas 


of Kerin 
Town” by Mary Bennett Harrison. A 
play in the December, 1933, Journal. 
Price 15c. 

“And Myrrh” by Dorothy Clarke 


Bells 


Wilson. A play in the November, 
1935, Journal. Price 15c. 

An annotated list of Christmas plays 
and pageants appears in the Novem- 
ber, 1935, Journal. Price l5c. 

Send cash with order to the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, 203 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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may do to “put an end to the destruction 
of human life by the merciless machinery 
of war, and to lead the nations of the world 
toward the light of mutual tolerance and 
understanding.” The programs have been 
notable for the dignity with which the co- 
sponsor, E. R. Squibb and Sons, has been 
identified. 


'HE Illinois Church Council has arranged 

a fine service for its people through the 
Extension Division of the State Library. 
Any resident may borrow books through his 
local library, if there is one in his com- 
munity, otherwise direct. Community collec- 
tions of forty to fifty books may be secured 
upon the signed application of three respon- 
sible people. These are loaned for three 
months and may be renewed or exchanged 
as frequently as desired. All books, pictures, 
and magazines are loaned free except for 
transportation to and from Springfield. 
Those who desire this service should write 
to Anna May Price, Superintendent of Lib- 
rary Extension Division, State Library, 
Springfield. 

Each issue of the Bulletin of the Illinois 
Church Council will suggest a few, from 
among the vast number of books available 
at the library, which are of special interest 
to church and church school leaders. 


ISS DOROTHY JENNINGS has re- 

cently become Director of Young 
People’s Work for the North Carolina Sun- 
day School Association. Miss Jennings is 
a graduate of Thiel College, Greenville, 
Pennsylvania, and received her Bachelor of 
Religious Education degree from Tennent 
College of Christian Education, Philadelphia. 
She has also had extensive experience in 
summer camps, vacation church schools, 
young people’s conferences, and in local 
church young people’s work. 


DER the leadership of Miss Pauline 

Albertson, Eastern Shore Director of 
the Maryland-Delaware Council of Religious 
Education, the young people of her territory 
are carrying out some interesting and sig- 
nificant projects in the field of Negro and 
white relations. Young people of both races 
are being helped to study the problems 
which exist because of racial discrimination. 
Contacts have been established with officers 
of the state college for Negroes at Dover, 
resulting in worth-while enterprises being 
worked out there. And definite steps have 
been taken toward enlisting the cooperation 
of Negro young people in youth conferences. 


HE Committee on Christian Education 

of the Eastern Synod of the Evangelical- 
Reformed Church has prepared an attractive 
bulletin for use in that denomination, entitled 
Steps Toward a Better Sunday School for 
1936. Twelve different columns are set up 
dealing with the following subjects: 


Lesson Materials 

Grouping 

Leadership Training 

Christian Living 

The Home 

Church Attendance 

It is the purpose of the bulletin to make 
concrete some of the ideals set forth in the 
International standards and to give special 
emphasis to improving the educational pro- 
gram of the church. 
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Historic Chapters in Christian Edu- 
cation in America. By E. Morris Fergus- 
son. New York, Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, 1935. 192 p. Price $1.50. 

Here is a book which will be treasured 
by a host of people who have been a part 
of the movement which it so vividly depicts. 
Deep humanitarian and philanthropic mo- 
tives, lofty idealism, popular enthusiasm, the 
romance of pioneering and expansion, con- 
flict and coordination, the inertia of institu- 
tions, and the dynamic of great spiritual 
awakenings, all mingle to form a story 
which is well ‘told by one of its major 
participants. 

Particularly that part of the story con- 
cerned with the emergence of denominational 
agencies and professional officials in a lay 
movement unaware of denominational 
cleavages was not easy to tell to a generation 
in whose memory the resulting conflict still 
lingers. Dr. Fergusson, while predominantly 
identified with the non-denominational asso- 
ciation movement, was a denominational staff 
member during the period of sharpest con- 
flict. This has enabled him to bring to his 
task a remarkable breadth of view and poise 
of statement. 

The story follows two major threads. 
Part One tells of the movement in its organ- 
izational and promotional aspects. Part Two 
traces the development in method and cur- 
riculum over the same period. 

The book performs certain distinctive sery- 
ices which make it a valuable contribution 
to the literature of the movement. It gathers 
into convenient and readable form and makes 
a matter of record many facts which have 
important bearing upon the present situation. 
It gives a frank and dispassionate inter- 
pretation of events and relationships without 
an understanding of which the present work- 
er in the movement would have been handi- 
capped. It traces the beginnings of each 
important feature or development in the 
movement as a basis for clearer understand- 
ing and more intelligent appreciation of their 
later developments. 

—H. C. M. 


Bible Books for Small People. A 
series of twelve volumes. By Muriel Chalm- 
ers and Mary Entwistle. New York, Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1935. Price 25 cents each. 

This series of twelve delightful small vol- 
umes will probably prove very popular with 
children in the beginner and primary groups. 
The text is printed in large type, with only 
a few lines on each page. Facing the page 
of the context is a full-page picture in color. 
The drawings are simple, with a minimum of 
detail so that children can readily under- 
stand them. 

The titles of the volumes are: Isaac of the 
Tents; Baby Moses; Samuel, the Shepherd 
Boy; The Shepherd and His Sheep; The 
Farmer and His Field; The Star of the 
King; The Song the Shepherds Heard; 
When Jesus Was a Boy; Jesus, Friend of 
Little Children; The Nobleman’s Son; The 
Lost Coin; and Hosanna to the King. 

—M.A,J. 


Adult Interests. By Edward L. Thorn- 
dike. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1935. 265 p. Price $3.25, 

The book reports and interprets experi- 
ments carried on by Dr. Thorndike and his 
colleagues, 1931 to 1934, dealing with 
changes in the intensity of interests with 
age and with the possibility and methods of 
modifying and improving adult interests. It 


is a sequel to the earlier book on Adult 
Learning and constitutes a similarly valu- 
able scientific foundation for adult education. 

Among the chapter headings are: “Changes 
in the Intensity. of Interests with Age,” “The 
Control of Adult Interests,” “Learning What 
Is Intrinsically Uninteresting,” “Differences 
Between Young Adults and Old in Interests 
and Attitudes,” “Inventories of Adult 
Likes and Dislikes,” “Methods of Teaching 
Adults.” 

The studies reveal that the differences in 
total mass or volume of interests from age 
20-29 to 50-59 are small. The interests most 
needed to support adult learning show no 
decrease. Interests can be modified. Likes 
and dislikes can be learned by adults as 
truly as names or dates. The necessary in- 
terests to lead to the learning of an art or 
science can be acquired if the ability to 
learn it is there. And so on. 

The book is a valuable resource and guide 
for the professional worker. It is not ex- 
actly adapted to popular reading since the 
findings are presented somewhat in terms of 
the experimental methods and devices used. 


—H. C. M. 


Evangelism for Today. By Lin D. 
Cartwright. St. Louis, Missouri, The Beth- 
any Press, 1934. 191 p. Price $1.00. 

“A guide for pastors and a text for lay- 
men, with a constructive educational view- 
point” is the description of this book given 
in the new adult “Learning for Life’ pro- 
gram for which it is,one of the approved 
texts. The scope and treatment are indi- 
cated by the chapter headings which follow: 

J. Evangelism in Our Generation. 

II. Creating Christlike Personalities 

Ill. Motives in Evangelism 

IV. Evangelism of Children and Youth 

V. The Pastor’s Class 

VI. Securing and Cultivating the Consti- 
tuency Role 

VII. The Personal Interview 

VIII. The Evangelistic Meeting 

IX. Indirect Influences in Evangelism 

X. The Church Organized for Evangelism 

XI. The Redemptive Church 

The author interprets the end and the 
goal of evangelism as “the creation of Christ- 
like personalities through fellowship with 
Christ, dedicated to the purpose of bringing 
about the Kingdom of God in societies and 
nations on earth.” 

—H. C. M. 


Glad Days in Galilee. By Marian Keith. 
New York, The Abingdon Press, 1935. 141 
p. Price $1.00. 

In a series of charmingly written stories, 
the author attempts to recreate for present- 
day boys and girls the experiences of Jesus 
as a boy in Nazareth. The school life in the 
village synagogue, the home experiences, ad- 
ventures in the out-of-doors, contacts with 
the Greek and with the Roman people, the 
trip to the Temple—all of these experiences 
are woven into narratives which have real 
literary charm. Although the actual inci- 
dents recorded in the book are, of course, 
the creation of the writer, they all appear to 
be based upon accurate information regard- 
ing the life of the times during which Jesus 
grew up, and to be reasonable in view of 
the recorded sayings and doings of the 
Great Teacher in later years. Children will 
like the stories, and they will no doubt make 
the boy Jesus seem much more of a real 
person to them. 

—M.A.,J. 


What You Owe Your Child. By Wil- 
lard L. Sperry. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1935. 154 p. Price $1.50. 

No wonder these lectures to young par- 
ents were both popular and helpful! Much 
common sense advice is presented in an 
informal and entertaining style. There is 
considerable direct and implied criticism of 
“modern religious education” in most of 
which religious educators themselves would 
agree, for it is based upon conceptions and 
practices which the movement is seeking to 
outgrow. 

Some of the “good old-fashioned” ideals 
are commended, such as much memorization 
of Scriptures and classics for the enrichment 
of later life and the attendance of young 
children upon adult church services. The 
influence upon children of the adult church 
is considerably over-rated, while that of a 
well adapted program is under-rated because 
the author idealizes the church and carica- 
tures the church school. 


—H.C.M. \y 
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Singing Worship. Edited by Edith 
Lovell Thomas. New York, The Abingdon 
Press, 1935. 126 p. Price: $1.00 each, 
postpaid; in quantities, 80 cents each, not 
postpaid. 

This volume marks a really notable con- 
tribution to church music for children. The 
tunes are well selected, and the music is sim- 
plified both for the sake of the pianist and 
for the sake of the children’s voices. The 
content from the standpoint of thought and 
poetry is of a high order. There are a num- 
ber of responses and songs of the modern 
vocations as well as hymns of praise, Christ- 
mas hymns, and hymns of fellowship. The 
book would be suitable for use with juniors 
and intermediates, although most of the ma- 
terial could be used by the adult members 
of the church family as well. 

—M. A. J. 


Growing Together in the Family. 
By Leland Foster Wood. New York, The 
Abingdon Press, 1935. 127 p. Price 50 
cents. 

A thoroughly practical manual on Chris- 
tian family life, dealing particularly with 
the husband-wife relationship. The six 
chapter headings are: 

I. The Home Partnership 

II. The Deepening of Married Love 

III. Using Money for Family Happiness 
and Well-Being 

IV. Growing Parents and Growing Chil- 
dren 

V. Improvement of Family Patterns 

VI. Building Spiritual Foundations for 
the Home 

The treatment is made concrete by many 
case illustrations. Teaching helps are pro- 
vided in the form of discussion exercises, 
questions, and references for further read- 
ing. The book is one of the approved texts 
in the new “Learning for Life” adult study 


program. 
—H.C.M. 


Realistic Pacifism. By Leyton Richards. 
Chicago, Willett, Clark & Company, 1935. 
258 p. Price $2.00. 

A sound and balanced presentation of the 
Christian repudiation of war and the Chris- 
tian’s contribution to peace. The author 
bases the Christian’s repudiation of war 
both upon the authority of Christ and upon 
the nature of war. The proposed conduct 
of the Christian in a world which is ded- 
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icated to and preparing for war in spite of 
peace agreements is thorough-going, con- 
sistent, and practical. 

Nationalism is presented as the enemy of 
peace. The author insists that, important 
as economic causes of war may be, they 
rest for their effect upon the deeper evil of 
nationalism in a world in which interdepen- 
dence and propinquity have rendered the 
traditional categories of nationalism un- 
realistic and obsolete. Nationalism must 
give way to a federated world order pat- 
terned after the United States of America. 
The operation of such a world government 
must rest not upon the threat of force 
against a recalcitrant member, but upon 
security and justice in the relations of peo- 
ples one with the other. Even the figure of 
an “International Police Force” is a false 
analogy because police do not deal with 
whole populations treating innocent and 
guilty alike. 

The creation of public opinion based upon 
Christian values is the method alone by 
which civilization can be saved from suicide 
by war, and a stable international order 
based upon peace can be established. 


Leathercraft. By Eleonore E. Bang. 
Boston, The Beacon Press, 1935. 114 p. 
Price $1.00. 

Here is a practical and adequate guide to 
one of the most attractive of leisure-time 
hobbies. The directions are clear and in 
suficient detail so that, even without a 
teacher, the individual or the hobby group 
could make satisfactory progress. There are 
forty-two illustrations giving patterns and 
clarifying directions. Details are supplied 
for making many articles and for using vari- 
ous types of decoration. —H. C.M 


“Halt!” Cry the Dead. A Pictorial 
Primer on War and Some Ways of Working 
for Peace. Arranged and edited by Fred- 
erick A. Barber. New York, Association 
Press, 1935. 160 p. Price $1.50. 

Here is a veritable arsenal of facts, argu- 
ments, pictures, and cartoons for the peace 
worker. Such chapter titles as the follow- 
ing indicate the scope and emphasis of the 
treatment: “The Human Cost of War,” 
“Children and War,” “The Money Cost of 
War,” “Who Pays for Wars?” “Do Arma- 
ments Lead to War?” “The Arms and Muni- 
tions Traffic,” “What Can We Do About It?” 
The factual and interpretative material of 
each chapter is prefaced by a statement bear- 
ing upon the subject from some prominent 
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leader: such as, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Mary E. Woolley, and Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Some of the strongest chapters are supplied 
by such authorities as General John J. 
Pershing and Senator William E. Borah. 
The book is concrete, vivid, practical, a call 
and a guide to peace action. 


—H. C. M. 


The Return of the Wise Man. By 
Winifred Kirkland. New York, Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1935. 59p. Price 75 cents. 

This Christmas story, written in Winifred 
Kirkland’s usual effective style, wili no 
doubt find a place on many Christmas gift 
lists. It is a story having to do with one of 
the wise men, Caspar, who returns to Jeru- 
salem, after thirty-three years, to find his son 
who has become a follower of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Caspar arrives in Jerusalem the 
day after the crucifixion, meets Mary the 
Mother of Jesus at Golgotha, and later his 
son comes to the same hill. There father 
and son discover that the Babe of the father’s 
earlier experience and Jesus are the same. 
In the midst of their sorrow oyer his death, 
they see the guards fleeing from the open 
tomb. 
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Here Comes Peter. Text by Verna 
Hills. Pictures by Eleanora Madsen. Boston, 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 1935. 
Price $1.50. 

In this charmingly illustrated little volume, 
Peter, who lives in a house in a suburb, has 
many happy experiences at home and in a 
nearby city, all of which are entertainingly 
told for the small boy and girl. The book 
will make a delightful Christmas gift for 
children under six. —M.A.J. 


* Starred 
ON YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST 


TO-DAY, the monthly magazine of 
daily devotions, is starred on the 
Christmas gift lists of thousands. A 
special Christmas gift card will be sent 
free of charge to those for whom you 
subscribe. 


One year, 60 cents; two years, $1.00 
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The STORY of 
CHRISTMAS 


Canon R. J. Campbell retells the great story in both its ancient and its 
modern setting. Here are old Christmas customs and their quaint sur- 
vivals in many lands; modern Christmas stories; carols, plays, and 
Christmas verse. The beautiful illustrations are reproductions of famous 


old masters. 


ADVENTURE FOR 
HAPPINESS 


Dr. Cadman sets out to discover the 
sources of happiness in a troubled world. 
He counts over the world’s spiritual 
riches and shows how we may benefit 
from them in our daily lives, with a 
wealth of illustration drawn from the 
philosophers of the past and of the 
present. $1.90 


$3.00 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF CHRISTIAN 
PERSONALITY 


Dr. Ernest M. Ligon reveals the teach- 
ings of Jesus as a special source of 
power to produce mental health. The 
traits which constitute the Christian per- 
sonality are shown to be those ad- 
vocated by the psychologist today as the 
best equipment for a successful adjust- 
ment to life. $3.00 


MACMILLAN, 60 Fifth Av., NEW YORK 
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Born in Exile 
(Continued from page 7) 


successfully to introduce a complete Eng- 
lish translation of the entire Bible and live 
to tell the story. The first was the appoint- 
ment of Thomas Cromwell as the King’s 
secretary; the second, a convocation which 
petitioned the King for a translation. So 
Cromwell, assuring King Henry that the time 
was ripe for such a version and that it would 
restore him to the good graces of his sub- 
jects despite tyranny and divorce, received 
royal sanction on his proposal. Cromwell 
had the facility for seeing the world through 
the King’s eyes—at least just then he had 
that facility. He went out post-haste to 
seek a translator and selected a certain Myles 
Coverdale who accepted the commission with 
gratitude but without the same burning zeal 
manifested by earlier scholars. 


For the basis of his work he used the 
authorized Latin, Luther’s German Bible, and 
what works of Wyclif and Tyndale still re- 
mained. His residence was deftly concealed 
and it is believed he worked in comparative 
safety, often dreading his own limitations 
as a linguist more than the terror of the 
church. And wherever possible he rational- 
ized Lutheran and Catholic sources so as to 
play safe with any opposing group. To 
crown his conciliatory skill he adorned the 
first page with a generous dedication to that 
“Most Noble and Gracious Prince King 
Henry the Eighth” and signed himself as 
“his humble subject and daily orator Myles 
Coverdale.” So, couched and guarded, the 
first complete English Bible made its ap- 
pearance in London on October 5, 1535. The 
frantic clericals approached the Book only 
to withdraw as from an exorcism so em- 
blazoned was this dedication and so wide- 
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spread was the belief that King Henry had 
at last embraced the faith. Through a hun- 
dred and fifty years and more of bloodshed 
and intrigue, the dreaded edition had been 
purged from English soil until now at last 
diplomacy achieved what blind passion had 
but hinted at. 

And so it came about that a quiet, com- 
punctious fellow placed a remnant of tar- 
paulin into Cromwell’s keeping with the 
enigmatical confession, “To say the truth 
before God, it was neither my labor nor my 
desire to have this work put into my hands.” 
But that he helped bring light and life and 
hope to a weary world no one will deny. 


“The Gloria in Excelsis” 
(Continued from page 20) 


The Reader reads: “But the light was the 
light of the world and could not be perma- 
nently extinguished. There came a light 
from the cross that scattered out over all the 
world. To attempt to stop it was like fight- 
ing a meadow fire with brushes. Each time 
the fire was struck, live coals were flung 
abroad and the light scattered like wildfire.” 

At, “There came a light from the cross” 
the two Door Keeper Angels light their 
candles at a hidden light which they take 
from behind the cross. They begin to pass 
it on to others. As each person receives the 
light from another’s candle he hastily, but 
not dangerously, passes it on to another un- 
til all the candles in the hands of angels 
are lighted. Then they turn to the lighting 
of the stationary candles. After the candles 
are lighted the angels make their exit at the 
rear of the church. There is no order in the 
lighting of the candles. 

After the lights around the choir loft have 
been lighted the ‘Choir sings, “As With Glad- 
ness Men of Old.” 

The Pastor then comes forward for the 
prayer of benediction: “Send us forth with 
thy light so implanted within our hearts 
that our only hope will be to seek, to strive, 
to find, and not to yield.” This is followed 
by the Choir singing the first stanza of 
“Silent Night.” Then a moment of silence 
and the postlude. 


Production Notes 
CosTUMES 


The costumes are not difficult to provide. 
Practically everything used can be made by 
the ladies of the church with comparative 
ease. 


For suggestions in costuming Mary, Jo- 
seph, the three Shepherds, and the three 
Kings you will find help in the use of Sacred 
Art Calendars, books on sacred art, and pic- 
tures of oriental costumes. Albert E. Bailey’s 
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BIBLE LOTTO 
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Boys and Girls, Youths, and Men and 


Church and Sunday School Supplies 


Five Interesting Bible Games 
BIBLE QUOTTO 


The Gospel in Art will prove unusually help- 
ful. 

The angels can easily be costumed by 
draping a bedsheet about them. With a lit- 
tle experimentation unusually good effects 
can be secured. Each angel should wear a 
tinsel-ribbon in her hair. 

Often it is possible to borrow the robes for 
the three Kings from the local lodges. 

The candle lighters should be dressed in 
white. Boys can easily wear white shirts and 
white-duck trousers. 


PROPERTIES 
Candlesticks: The candlesticks can easily 
be made by a layman with an average ability 
to use a hammer and a saw. A smooth timber 


2”x2” and four feet long has a_ block 
314” square and 114” thick attached to the 


top. A hole the size of the candle to be 
used is bored in the center of the block. The 
screw which attaches the square block upon 
the top end of the candlestick can be set at 
the bottom of the hole for the candle. These 
sticks are varnished to match the furnish- 
ings of the church. They are fastened into 
the back corners of the pews by means of a 
small right-angle metal which can be secured 
at any hardware store. Each stick should be 
numbered to correspond with the pew to 
avoid making further screw holes. The screw 
holes are in the corner of the pew and are 
covered by the seat cushions so that no no- 
ticeable hole is made. There should be a 
candle on each side of the aisle at about 
every fourth pew. 

Candelabra: a candelabrum can be easily 
made by boring holes in a 3’x6”x2” pine 
board at distances of three inches, beginning 
at the center and working out. Several of 
these candelabra should be placed about the 
church—in the windows, choir-loft, et cetera. 
A beautiful effect can be accomplished by 
using seven candles in each candelabrum, 
making the center one the highest and cut- 
ting the others off to form a declining step 
from the center outward. 

Candles: The candles used should be the 
regular tall church candles with a diameter 
of not less than an inch and a quarter. 
Enough candles should be purchased to have 
each of the angels carry one. Once these 
candles are a part of a church’s property 
they will not be an item of expense for sev- 
eral years. They last indefinitely. 

Cross: The cross can be made of the 
crudest materials. It ought to be about six 
feet high. Further, it ought to be made of 
sturdy material to give the effect of its 
ruggedness. It is covered with amber celo- 
phane. The celophane is crinkled and then 
stretched out over the cross. When the light 
from the spotlight strikes it there rebounds 
a mass of golden light. 

Lights: Any spotlight, or the stereoptican 
camera, can be used as a means of securing 
the light effect upon the cross. A slide can 
easily be designed to throw the light upon 
the beams of the cross only. 

Star: Two things lie within possibility in 
designing the star. The greatest dramatic 
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effect can be secured by working a combina- 
tion of a growing star in terms of size and 
also in terms of the power of the light. The 
latter is handled by the simple use of a 
rheostat. The former can be designed by 
someone with a mechanical turn of mind. A 
careful study of the shutter of a camera will 
reveal the principles used in designing the 
star. In case the growing star cannot be con- 
structed the use of the rheostat is sufficient. 

Tapers: It is advisable to secure a taper 
holder for each of the candle lighters. The 
use of a candle for the lighting of the candles 
is awkward. A taper cannot be used without 
a holder because the heat soon melts the wax 
and the taper becomes an uncontrollable 
flame in the hand of the lighter. The taper 
holder reduces the fire hazard, increases the 
poise of the audience, and is in general 
cheap insurance. 

Candle-Snuffers: The candle-snuffers can 
easily be made by shaping the tin from a 
fruit or vegetable can into a small cone and 
attaching it to a light stick about three feet 
long. This item is absolutely essential be- 
cause there is no other satisfactory way of 
extinguishing the light of the candles. 

For the Kings: A casket representing gold 
for the first king. An incense pot with burn- 
ing incense for the, second king. And an 
alabaster cruise for the third king. 


THE SETTING 


The setting for the pageant is most simple. 
Two platforms are advisable. Upon the upper 
platform most of the more stationary proper- 
ties and characters are located. There is 
first the Shepherd Scene; the Manger Scene 
follows, and finally there is the Scene of the 
Cross. Upon the lower platform there is no 
scenery. It is used for the processional of 
homage. Study your stage space and work 
out the most artistic groupings possible. 


Anthony Lights the Tree 
(Continued from page 15) 


if... ” she paused again and peered past 
her husband at the tree, and her long, bony 
finger darted toward it... “as if your 
Sunday school is like your tree—the light’s 
gone out!” 

Anthony Pew wheeled with almost mili- 
tary precision. True enough, the little tree, 
which in shape resembled its owner quite a 
little, stood on its table all gaudy and all 
white with “snow,” but the glistening was 
gone. Lizzie was right—the lights were out! 
That was a bit embarrassing because elec- 
tricity was the one thing Anthony did not 
know much about. He began to putter 
rather aimlessly, his wife watching in critical 
silence. Her opinion of her husband’s ability 
in the finer domestic arts was not very high. 
A good woman, tender at heart, she had 
grown up at hard work on the farm helping 
Anthony make good, and it was difficult at 
times for the tenderness to break through. 
Yet she was tremendously proud of her hus- 
band. Was he not Kittlemesh’s Public Cit- 
izen Number One? Besides—president of 
the school board, director of the only bank 
that hadn’t failed in Mohawk County, chair- 
man of the County Council of Religious 
Education—and she didn’t know what else. 
Her Anthony “couldn’t be beat”—but she’d 
never admit it to him. 

At last she said with mild irony, “Anthony 
dear, all you’ve got to do is find the one 
light that’s burnt out. There’s eight on a 
string and one bad one puts out the string, 
you know... or do you?” 

Anthony’s wandering fingers poised in mid 
air, then with surprising nimbleness began 
to touch the little lamps. In a few moments 
the damage was repaired. From the shining 
tree he turned to stare at her. 


“It’s a gift, Lizzie—positively it’s a gift!” 
His voice was very solemn. 

“You're not by any chance being. sar- 
castic, Anthony Pew?” Lizzie’s voice was 
suspiciously cooing. 

He ignored that and walked over to her, 
pulling his chair close. “Now that they’re 
all lighted again, the little tree does look 
nice. Electricity is a great thing—one light 
puts out eight—or puts ’em on. Great— 
so’s human nature, Lizzie...” His pudgy 
finger tips came together in a meditative 
arch. 

Lizzie eyed him sharply a moment. “What 
are you up to now, Anthony?” 

“[’m trying to think, Lizzie. I wish I 
could work out something. What you said 
about our Sunday school is so true it hurts. 
And I guess I needed the pain. Jimmy isn’t 
a very bright lad when it comes to religion— 
or morals either, when it comes to that. But 
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he’s just one on the string—and maybe he’s 
not the busted one. What’d he be like if he 
wasrv’t in Sunday school?” 

“TI never was any good at riddles, Anthony 
Pew, so don’t ask me any.” 

“Jimmy’s got some mean habits, I know,” 
Anthony went on evenly. “A few Sundays 
back he tried to sell me a paper of sewing 
needles—said he got ’em at the drug store. 
When I wouldn’t buy he gave them to me— 
and I got them back to the owner.” His 
hands went out deprecatingly. “What can 
you expect? Dave, his father, always raids 
the cracker box at the store. He kin talk 
the straightest and live the crookedest of 
any man in Kittlemesh. His mother wants 
to do right, but the good Lord gave her two 
shares of wishbone for every one of back- 
bone.” 

“All of which,” interrupted Lizzie tartly, 
“sounds hifalutin’ but don’t change the fact 
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that Jimmy Cotton’s goin’ to the bad as fast 
as he can.” 

“Poor Jimmy,” sighed Anthony getting to 
his feet. “He ain’t really bad yet. He’s too 
young for one thing—thirteen years ain’t 
enough to make a big sinner out of a little 
boy. And then, I saw him shovel the snow 
off the widow Donohue’s side walk yester- 
day evening. She’s got them crippled hands, 
you know. When she wanted to pay him he 
wouldn’t take any money. The widow’s got 
hardly enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether—and Jimmy knew it.” 

Anthony turned to look at his Christmas 
tree. “I reckon he’d shine if he was on the 
right string. ... ” 

“You’re thinkin’ of what Mr. Luke, the 
county attorney, said the other night about 
some children havin’ no chance until they’re 
took away from their homes?” 

Whenever Anthony Pew straightened up 
he looked surprisingly tall. As he got to his 
feet just now he seemed to be towering. 
“Yes, Lizzie, I heard him say that, and I’m 
not so sure he’s a hundred per cent right. 
Home is the natural place for a child.” 

“But some homes is mighty unnatural, 
Anthony Pew!” 

“It’s the church’s task to make them nat- 
ural, Lizzie!” Anthony Pew’s voice was like 
a trumpet now—his “Gabriel Voice,” Lizzie 
always described it to the neighbors. 

For a few moments Anthony stood in si- 
lence, his eyes fixed on his shining tree. Be- 
yond the tree, outside the window, the snow 
was falling as if hurrying to cover the un- 
clean earth with a blanket of clean white 
for a little Child that would be riding the 
Bethlehem trail that night. 

“T guess I’d better go to Mr. Addams 
now,” he said at last almost humbly, “and 
see how I can square matters between him 
and you. Meanwhile—” he dug into his vest 
pocket—“here’s fifteen cents. It isn’t the 
first time I’ve invested in Jimmy Cotton. 
I guess J can stand another fifteen cents.” 

When Lizzie wouldn’t even look at it, he 
laid it on the table and walked to the rack 
where his coat hung. 

At the door Lizzie reached him, took him 
by the shoulders and whirled him around. 
“Let me see if you’re tucked in right.” She 
fussed with his muffler. “I don’t want you 
ketchin’ cold—it ain’t worth fifteen cents.” 
And before she let him go she looked long 
into his face. Out of her own the hardness 
had gone. The white hair was a halo again. 
Her eyes were shining, but not from the tree. 

“While you’re gone, Anthony, I’m goin’ to 
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bake some gingerbread. I found the old 
tin form this morning—for cutting out 
gingerbread men.” 

Without a word Anthony Pew put his 
hand under her chin, tilted back her head, 
and kissed the thin, withered lips almost 
reverently, and went out. 

From behind the curtains, Lizzie watched 
him trudge along the snowy street. When 
he had disappeared around the corner, a 
whimsical smile flitted over her face and she 
said—certainly not to herself— 

“Lord, you mustn’t mind Anthony. He 
don’t aim to fool anybody. I know he ain’t 
going to see Mr. Addams. Whenever Christ- 
mas comes he’s just a child again. And, 
Lord, if he’d been around the night you 
came, you’d had a room in that there inn— 
somehow. He’ll be awfully useful to you in 
your heaven some day.” 

She trudged out into the kitchen and 
amid the clatter of tins she closed her con- 
yersation with the Lord—“Only, don’t be in 
a hurry, please.” And she delved deep into 
the mysteries of gingerbread. 

It was dusk when the kitchen door opened 
softly, just enough to let Anthony slide in. 
He tried to be noiseless but Lizzie, out in 
the living room, heard him. 

“Anthony Pew, what are you comin’ in the 
back door for?” 

“Why—er—I didn’t want to track in a 
lot of snow.” 

“Nonsense, you’ve been in and out that 
front door a dozen times today.” She 
looked him over critically, “What have you 
been doing in the barn?” 

“Barn? Why, Lizzie, what makes you 
think .. .” Anthony Pew gave a good 
imitation of a boy unexpectedly caught in 
mischief. 

“Tt don’t take brains to recognize the straw 
on your coat tails. “Looks like you been 
crawling around in old Ben’s manger.” 

Anthony laughed and hung up his coat. 
“Well Lizzie, the Lord Jesus lay in one.” 

“And so you went out into the barn and 
laid in old Ben’s!” She said it with fine 
scorn. “You might as well have fetched 
them all in.” 

“Lizzie! How’d you—what’ve you been 
doing?” 

“Baking gingerbread men.” She paused 
abruptly and stepped to the window and 
looked out into the gathering night and the 
coming stars. “Like we used to, Anthony, 
when the children were littlkk—and home.” 

The cozy living room grew suddenly quite 
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still—as a home is apt to be when the chil- 
dren are grown up and gone. 

As noiselessly as he had tried to come in, 
Anthony Pew went out to the barn. 

A little while later the old living room 
took on a festive appearance. Under the 
tree were mysterious packages. Bits of red 
and green touched the room here and there. 
The wide-mouthed hearth roared a trium- 
phant Christmas carol through its dark 
throat and turned its music into red, starry 
sparks that leaped eagerly toward their silver 
sisters in the winter sky. 

There was even a manger—with straw. 

“Listen, Anthony! There’s voices—out- 
side—sounds like .. .” 

Hours later they were alone again, they 
and the tree whose shining lights had not 
failed once all evening. 

“Anthony—do you think you. got that 
string fixed?” 

Anthony Pew was kneeling at the hearth 
egy scraping together the remaining 

re. 

“T’m thinking—maybe we did. I explained 
to Dave about the bad light on the string and 
how it keeps the rest from shining. I think 
he got it. At least I noticed his hand kind- 
a reached out for Mary’s while I was read- 
ie buke’s Christmas story there at the 
ast.” i 

He rose suddenly to his feet and dusted 
the ashes off his trousers. 

“T’ve been thinking something else too, 
Lizzie—since this afternoon. Wouldn’t it be 
a good idea if our Sunday school would 
start a class for folks like Dave and Mary— 
folks who have children to bring up? Right 
now we've nothing for them.” 

Lizzie caught her breath sharply and a 
quick light flashed into her eyes but all she 
said was, “I wouldn’t wonder, Anthony, but 
what it might help to keep the strings 
lighted.” 

He came very close to her and his voice 
grew deeply serious. 

“Lizzie, tell me—how’d you guess I wanted 
to have Dave and his family here tonight?” 

“By knowin’ you, Anthony dear; and then 
again, Mary Cotton and I been talkin’ about 
it for quite a while.” 

Hand in hand they went upstairs—like two 
happy children. 

And down in the dark living room the 
ashes of the hearth looked with sleepy red 
eyes at the straight little cedar whose tinsel 
glistened mysteriously in the star light as if 
God the Father were keeping a bit of light 
there for the joy of the Holy Child. 
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Keeping Christmas at Home 
(Continued from page 13) 


perfect day, but I guess you’re glad you have come to the 
end of it.” 


“You're right on both counts. But it has been worth 
getting tired for, and it has proved that when we begin 
to think about Christmas from the family point of view 
and make our plans accordingly, it can be really successful 
without wearing anybody out. I shall not be any more 
tired tomorrow than usual—in fact, I feel rested already— 
and the children haven’t had too much of anything today 
so they stand a chance to be well and agreeable during the 
rest of the holidays.” 

“What do you mean by ‘the family point of view’? 
Seems to me you have been just as busy with the church 
pageant and the school party and all the goodwill baskets 
as usual. And I left all the cards to you, although I fully 
expected to help, at least by licking the stamps!” 

“Well, the fact is, I’ve been developing a little theory 
for the last couple of months, doing a bit of laboratory 
work, you know, with the family as subject for the ex- 
periment. You didn’t think I could be so calculating, did 
you? And it started in a meeting of the church school 
teachers. About the first of November when we had our 
regular meeting, the new director was sort of sizing us all 
up, I guess, and trying to find out what we wanted to do 
up to the end of the year. Of course we told him some 
of the things we had done the last few years, bragged a 
little probably about our pageant and the parties for the 
various departments. He told us about a book he had just 
been reading, called, How Christmas Came to the Sunday- 
Schools.‘ It sounded interesting and I borrowed the book. 
I found it wasn’t exactly light reading, but luckily this new 
man is the kind that reads his books with a pencil, so I 
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just read the places he had marked. The point of it seemed 
to be that Christmas has been used for pretty much every- 
thing anybody wanted to promote. Well, when you think 
of it, that’s true. The Christmas ‘trade’ you know. It’s the 
time to ‘cash in’ and every one wants to make the most 
of it and ‘get his.’ All the good causes feel that they 
should have their chance then, too. In a way it’s perfect- 
ly all right, but it gets dreadfully confusing to have so 
many calls on your generosity when you have only a little 
to give anyway, and it just amounts to a tax, practically, 
when the children come home and say they are all to bring 
this and that for the school baskets and something else 
for the Sunday school baskets and money for the mission- 
ary collection and costumes for three or four plays. This 
is exactly what we’ve said before. But I decided that we 
could make up our minds as to what we wanted our chil- 
dren to get out of Christmas and then plan things so they 
would be fairly likely to get it. Get it, by experience, you 
know, not by hearing someone talk about it. We discussed 
all this when the teachers met again, and it helped con- 
siderably in planning what we would do in the school up 
to now. 

“But the thing I most wanted to decide was about the 
family Christmas. So far as I could see, there was nothing 
the matter with all the little traditions we have been fol- 
lowing. They are all lovely, they all add to our happiness 
and make it easier to express our friendly feelings to each 
other and to people outside the family. The danger 
seemed to be that all these other things outside the family 
might get us down so that when the day came the family 
Christmas would be a little flat.” 

“Well, it wasn’t. Honestly, I don’t know when I’ve had 
a better time with the youngsters. It was the kind of day 
you remember, somehow.” 

“T know. I think so, too. That was what I wanted. But 
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it wouldn’t have been if we hadn’t staggered the load ever 
since I began planning in November. It meant putting 
on a simpler pageant at church than some wanted, and 
getting something, like the puddings, or the costumes, or 
the cookies, or the cards, off the list each week. And prin- 
cipally it meant doing things with the children so they 
could feel Christmas getting nearer, our Christmas I mean, 
not just the outside things. 

“The new things we did, the créche, you know, was 
something I had wondered about, but I believe it did make 
Jesus more real to the children. It has always seemed to 
me that although we were celebrating his birth he didn’t 
really count as a person. That’s another thing I saw late- 
ly, in a book you should read. The title is, What You Owe 
Your Child.” The man who wrote it says we need to make 
Jesus ‘a well-known person in the mind’—I remember 
those very words, for I thought of them when we were 
modeling the baby and the children started to sing ‘Sleep, 
Little Dove.” ” 

John turns on the reading lamp beside the new set of 
Dickens on the table. “Sketches by Boz, written 1834. 
Did you know there is a ‘Christmas Dinner’ in these? 
Found it by accident this afternoon. Listen! Written by 
a very young man a century ago, remember. ‘And thus 
the evening passes, in a strain of rational goodwill and 
cheerfulness, doing more to awaken the sympathies of 
every member of the party in behalf of his neighbor, and 
to perpetuate their good feeling during the ensuing year, 
than half the homilies that have been written, by half the 
divines that have ever lived.’ That’s your idea, isn’t it?” 
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Let’s Celebrate 
(Continued from page 11) 


keep the participants clearly conscious of what they are 
about, the result would be more wholesome in that abuses 
would be less likely to creep in. 

From this main principle of method others follow: our 
celebrations should be dignified—worthy of admiration be- 
cause of their fitness, timeliness, and excellence; they 
should be beautiful—free from grotesqueness, slovenliness, 
and all that would offend the esthetic sense; they should 
be skilful and accurate—making sure to yield at every 
turn the specific results intended. The total effect should 
be that the participants have their felt needs met and 
have a lingering desire to participate again when the 
celebration returns. 

This consideration of celebration as an educational 
means in the church is offered as a stimulus to religious 
educators to rethink what they have been doing and what 
they have been neglecting in this respect. It may well be- 
come the subject for workers’ councils; much more needs 
to be written on the subject; and committees responsible 
for special day programs need to become more conscious 
of the possibilities for good or evil in the celebrations they 
plan. Here is a mighty instrument with which many 
churches are trifling. In view of this fact, would it be 
too much to ask that a year or more be set aside by coun- 
cils of religious education for revitalizing those celebra- 
tions that have greatest educational possibilities? If any 
such concerted attempt be impracticable, each local church 
is still free to make such emphasis on its own initiative. 
What is more, no local church that has not already made 
this emphasis can very well side-step the responsibility of 
taking its celebration opportunities and possibilities seri- 
ously enough to make good with them. No half-hearted, 
haphazard, or slip-shod attitude is excusable. Let cele- 
bration as a method be worked to its maximum of value, 
or else let it be abandoned. When we take a straight look 
at it, the latter is forbidding. Let’s celebrate! 
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